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READER CONFIDENCE 


IS THE FOUNDATION OF ADVERTISING VALUES 


5 has been the distinction of The Chicago Daily 
News, in its sixty-two years of life, to have earned 
both the sustained attention and the confidence of 
its large audience of readers ... and earned them 
with nothing more spectacular than Character. 

Newspapers are as human as the men and women 
they serve. And those that really serve have more 
than personality...they have the characteristics that 
weather well. To them, the law of service is the law 
of success. News columns that are accurate, edito- 
rials fair and sincere, features that are wholesome, 
and advertising standards that are high are prime 
requisites for the winning of enduring reader con- 
fidence. And reader confidence alone is the true 
foundation of all advertising values. 

“It is the law of human progress that the person 


who values the decencies of life, who loves truth 


The foundry of 

The Chicago Daily News, 
where the curved 
stereotype plates are cast 
and sent to the presses 

to be locked into their 
places for printing. 


and detests false pretenses and demoralizing sen- 
sationalism is one who is making or has made a 
place for himself in the world of action through in- 
dustry applied in the light of sound judgment. Con- 
sequently his buying power is considerable, and so 
he—and others like him—attract the advertiser to 
the newspaper that enters his well-ordered home.”* 

Significantly, The Chicago Daily News has greater 
Home Coverage and reaches more Able-to-Buy fam- 
ilies than any other daily newspaper in Chicago. 
Its Home Coverage circulation parallels Chicago’s 
buying power. Advertisers, as a result, have placed 
more Total Display and more Retail linage in The 
Chicago Daily News than in any other newspape: 
in Chicago—morning, evening or Sunday, as fai 


back as the records go.t 


* From “You and Your Newspaper,” by Charles H. Dennis i 
The Chicago Daily News, September 2, 1938. 
+ Sources : Advertising Record Co., Media Records, In: 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza + DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building +» SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Mrs. Atherton 
On page 30 of Newsweer for Sept. 5th, 
you say “Gertrude Atherton is sangui- 
nary.” Did you mean that? 
; MARY F. WISE 
Essex, N. Y. 


Yes. Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary: “Sanguinary . . . Bloodthirsty; 
eager to shed blood.” 

For reasons of space it was necessary to 
excise a sentence from Mr. Rascoe’s copy 
which explained his use of the word. Mrs. 
Atherton wrote that she would like to 
murder all dictators and crooners and 
would (because she knew any jury would 
free her) if jails had private baths. 





Rascoe, Blake, and Rousseau 


Your Burton Rascoe is sometimes witty, 
sometimes wise. But one wonders about 
his literary canons, his ethical criteria. His 
appraisal of William Blake’s book, “The 
World Is Mine” [Newsweex, Aug. 8], 
shows how inapt he can be. Blake engages 
in a thoroughly cold-blooded attack upon 
Christian civilization; his shrill glorifica- 
tion of revenge can appeal only to aborig- 
inal minds (cf. Blake, page 418, “I love 
only one thing—primitive hatreds”) . 

How naive, how muddled is the mind 
which holds that anarchism can remove 
all the disorder in the world! (Cf. Blake, 
page 592, “We anarchists are right: man- 
kind, now hideous, could be a chorus of 
angels, if governments did not distort its 
natural, marvelous possibilities.”) Rous- 
seau’s nonsense about man being natural- 
ly good is the base on which these dream- 
ers build their grandiose temples, yet the 
most elementary knowledge of human na- 
ture ought to show the dreamers how un- 
realizable are their Communistic and an- 
archistic utopias. But man is unable to see 
what he is unwilling to see. 

I trust Mr. Rascoe can forgive these 
acerbities; I like the cuss in spite of every- 
thing. And I like Newsweek; it is read- 
able, brainy, distinguished. 

E. J. ANDERSON 

Denver, Colo. 





6,177 Years 

I noticed an article in this week’s News- 
WEEK on the capsule of the Westinghouse 
Co., which is an attempt to absorb an idea 
which we have been carrying out actively 
and on a professional scale for nearly two 
years ... We are the originators of the 
idea, and ... our earnest desire is to do a 
scientific job of reporting our times for 
the people of the future, carried out on an 
elaborate and expensive scale. In justice 
to us therefore, I believe that you should 
give us sufficient space to eradicate the 
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Gee, 


Mom, Were 
They All Poor People?’ 


“Not exactly poor, Bobby. They had money. But they 
didn’t have all the nice things that we have—such as 
a radio, and electric lights, and a vacuum cleaner. 
You see, they didn’t have electricity, or automobiles, 
or airplanes. Most of those things hadn’t even 
been invented.” 


VEN as late as 1900, only one American home in 


every seven had a bathtub; one in 13 had a tele- 


phone; one home in 30 had electric lights. There were 


only 


8000 automobiles. Manufactured products were 


scarce and expensive. 


Today there are 20 million bathtubs, 18 million tele- 


phones, 22 million wired homes, 25 million automobiles, 


and millions of other manufactured products which 


were 


unheard of in 1900 but are now plentiful and sell 


at a fraction of their former cost. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by applying 


electrical methods to the tasks of industry, have helped 


to provide us with the many products that contribute 


to our comfort and convenience, and to the hundreds of 


services which we enjoy today. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to 


one hundred dollars for every dollar they have 
earned for General Electric 
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CHOOSE THE RIGHT METAL 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 
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No one fence metal is resistant to 
destructive air conditions of all 
localities. Such conditions include 
salt spray, alkali, acid or chemical 
fumes often carried in air from neigh- 
boring oceans, mineral soils, chemical 
plants or factories. 


SUPERIOR METALS MEET ALL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master 
metals, one of them best suited to your lo- 
cality. They include Page P-12 Copper- 
bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, 
Page - Alcoa Aluminum, Page - Allegheny 
Stainless Steel and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Page Fence experts im- 
partially recommend the metal meeting 
your conditions best. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Your inquiry directed to any office listed 

below will bring you illustrated booklet 

“Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 

92 completely responsible 

Page Fence Distributors 

located nationally for free 

consultation, expert fenc- 

ing service and erection 

by trained crews. 
Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence— Since 1883 








A one year subscription to Newsweek 
costs only $4... saves you $1.20 over the 
single copy price. Send your order now to 
Newsweek, Circ. Dept., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 














FLORIDA sertin uvine 


Here you will find a friendly, happy 
people and many retired folk your neigh- 
bors. Enjoy this more abundant life. 
Fish, hunt, swim, rest, or play. Have 
your own flowers, vegetables and orange 
trees. Everything your heart desires. 


For FREE booklet write ORANGE COUNTY Chamber of 


Commerce, 1 County Building, ORLANDO, FLORIDA — 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


BOOKKEEPER 


New, better bookkeeping opportunities opening every 
day. Jobs that pay well—and lead to still better jobs. 
We train you to get them—and keep them! Previous 
training not necessary. C.P.A. instructors cover every- 
thing from the ground up. Inexpensive. Write for free 
book and special terms. No obligation. Address: 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1094-H Chicago, Il. 


A Correspondence institution 
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impression that this idea originated else- 
where and to explain in detail the fact 
that we are covering this in a wealth of de- 
tailed material such as has never been as- 
sembled before . . . 
T. K. PETERS 
Archivist 
Oglethorpe University, Ga. 


While it did fail to mention Oglethorpe’s 
project, Newsweek did not credit West- 
inghouse with originating the idea. Start- 
ed in 1936, just 6,177 years after the first 
recorded date in history, the Oglethorpe 
collection now includes hundreds of mi- 
crofiimed volumes and other material. 
When complete it will be put in an under- 
ground granite vault until 8113 A.D., ex- 
actly 6,177 years from the date it was 
started. As in the case of Westinghouse, 
Oglethorpe will widely disseminate records 
directing future civilization to the vault. 





Gamecocks 

In the Oct. 10 issue of Newsweek 
under the column headed “Football,” you 
stated that Coach Joel Hunt’s University 
of Georgia team nosed out the University 
of South Carolina Gamecocks, who, by the 
way, are coached, and I may say very 
capably, by Rex Enright, who was assist- 
ant coach at Georgia under Harry Mehre 
last year, to the tune of 7 to 0, and I am 
writing to correct this statement. 

It is true that Georgia did win the 
football game last Saturday, but the score 
was 7 to 6 and not 7-0 as your magazine 
stated. And right here I’d like to say that 
Coach Hunt’s team was as near licked 
that day as they will be this year, and 
the margin of victory was so slight that I 
imagine the Bulldogs will remember the 
game for a long time, because in the clos- 
ing minutes of play Carolina advanced 
the ball to Georgia’s 7-yard line before los- 
ing it. 

JACK D. BOYD 

Ridgeway, S. C. 


Newsweek had no intention of slight- 
ing University of South Carolina’s capable 
football team. The similarity of a 6 and an 
0 generated a typographical error. 





The Animal Kingdom 


The first code of laws of the Kingdom 
of Hawaii, promulgated in 1846, in its 
control of animal deeds and misdeeds was 
more in accord with modern methods of 
penology than Salem, Va.,’s effort to con- 
trol crowing roosters (Sideshow, Sept. 19) . 
A tax of $1 each was levied on dogs and 
cats, but good dogs that guarded houses, 
flocks, and herds were exempt from the 
tax; and cats escaped it if they “kept at 
home and watched warehouses.” 

HENRY B. SCHWARTZ 

Wailuku, Maui, T.H. 


~ TRANSITION 


ite 





Birthday: 


Hartan Fiske Stone, Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, 66, Oct. 11. Attorney General jn 
the Coolidge Cabinet, he was appointed 
to the high bench in March 1925. 


Mrs. Franxuin D. Roosevetr, wife 
of the President, 54, Oct. 11. She was a 
luncheon guest at the National Women’s 
Press Club in Washington. 





Married: 


Marrtna Raye, screen comedian, and 
Davin Rose, composer, at Ensenada, 
Mexico. She eloped with Hamilton (Bud- 
dy) Westmore, make-up artist, May 30, 
1937. Four months later she started di- 
vorce proceedings, charging that Buddy 
sat up in bed all one night eating custard 
pie. 


Horton Situ, Missouri golf pro- 
fessional and twice winner of Bob Jones’ 


Acme 


The Horton Smiths 


Invitation Masters tournament, and Bar- 
BARA Bourne, Singer sewing-machine heir- 
ess, in Washington, Conn. 


Dr. Hucu Casor, 66, Boston advo- 
cate of socialized medicine, and Mzrs. 
EvizaBetH Cote Amory, 36, society won- 
an, in Hingham, Mass. Though one of the 
nation’s top-ranking surgeons, he is best 
known as the leader of 430 “rebel” doctors 
opposing the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s stand against health insurance and 
cooperative medical practice. 





Arrived: 


In New York, en route to Hollywood, | 


Greta Garso, whose romance in Italy 
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Interphoto 


New York: Garbo was alone 


with Leopold Stokowski, the conductor, 
caused a sensation last summer. The 32- 
year-old actress reversed her custom of 
dodging reporters when she left the ship 
but refused to discuss Stokowski. “I am 
afraid if I were married you would know 
all about it, since nothing escapes you,” 
she said. “I will marry if I can find the 
right person to share my life . . . but he 
needn't be a musician.” Further, she 
doesn’t want to become a mother: “I won’t 
have any of my own. The world is too diffi- 
cult. I don’t want to raise children to send 
them to war.” 


In New York, Puytiis Bortome (ac- 
cented on the last syllable to rhyme with 
home) , English novelist, who is signed up 
for a six-month lecture tour. Sample 
opinions: the Chamberlain government 
“has enriched our enemies, betrayed our 
friends”; “England has gone Fascist in its 
sleep”; and Russia will realize “how 
Great Britain treats its allies” and be- 
come a German ally within two years. 
Recently she has spent much of her time 
in Germany and Austria aiding refugees 
from Hitlerism. Her latest book, “The 


Mortal Storm,” a violent criticism of the 
persecution of Jewish intellectuals, was 
published last spring. 
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Arrested: 


In Toronto, Mrs. MatrnHew Kenny, 
35-year-old contestant in the famous 
$500,000 stork derby, charged with arson. 
Fire-department officials swore out a war- 
rant last week following the fourth blaze 
in four months in houses occupied by the 
Kenny family. After spending a night in 
jail, she was removed to the Psychiatric 
Hospital for a mental examination. Last 
spring Mrs. Kenny, who claims to be the 
mother of sixteen children, was ruled out 
of the derby by the courts. She received a 
$12,500 consolation prize. 





Resigned: 


Joun D. Biacers, president of the 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., as United 
States unemployment census chief (with- 
out pay). In his final report to the Presi- 
dent, Biggers described the increase of 
women workers as the crux of the unem- 
ployment problem; he estimated that in 
November 1937 their total was 14,496,000, 
an increase since 1930 of 2,740,000 over 
what had been expected. 





Appointed: 


As Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States, Kensuke Hortnovucui, 52-year-old 
Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, by Pre- 
mier Prince Fumimaro Konoe. He will 
succeed Hirosi Saito, Tokyo’s American 
representative since 1934 who has been ill 
for several months. A veteran of 27 years 
of diplomatic service, Horinouchi was born 
near Kobe, converted to Christianity in 
boyhood, and graduated from the Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1909. Two years 
later he entered the Foreign Office. Since 


Wide World 
Ambassador Horinouchi 
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ORTH CAROLINA is logical 
for the location of your plant 
for many excellent reasons. One of 
the oldest industrial States in the 
Union, Industry thrives here under 
business-minded laws and tax poli- 
cies. The climate is moderate the 
year round, hence less investment 
is required in factory buildings... 
less for fuel. Workers, nearly 100% 
native-born, are friendly, intelli- 
gent and ambitious to deliver a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. 


The State is rich in raw materials, 
and its power supply is both ade- 
quate and economical. Here you 
have the geographical advantage 
of being within 600 miles of over 
half the country’s population—yet 
without congestion. A splendid 
system of paved highways, rail and 
water shipping facilities aid eco- 
nomical distribution. At your 
request, an analysis will be made 
of the profit opportunities here for 
your business. 


Write Industrial Division, 

Room 111, Department of 

Conservation & Develop- 
ment, Raleigh 
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HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 















One man has a question. An- 
other man knows the answer. 
They’re three hundred or three 
thousand miles apart. But a Long 
Distance call brings them to- 
gether in a minute and a half! 
(Average time. ) 

When will that steel be deliv- 
ered? Why is McKay’s account 
way overdue? Will Weber be in 
when I hit Houston? Where are 
the figures from Pittsburgh? 

Get the facts and get ’em fast! 
Long Distance is the easy, eco- 


nomical, modern way to do it. 





and QUIGK AGTION too! 


DISTANCE means 


uestion 





and 
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then he has served as Consul General in 
New York, head of his department’s in- 
formation bureau in Japan, secretary of 
the London Embassy, and counselor of 
the Washington Embassy. He speaks Eng- 
lish fluently and is generally considered 
liberal in his views. 





Ailing: 

In London, Montacu Norman, 67, 
Governor of the Bank of England, from 
shingles, painful and sometimes danger- 
ous skin eruption resulting from nervous 
strain and poor health. His condition was 
attributed to worry over financing the gov- 
ernment’s rearmament program and con- 
cern over the shipment, a fortnight ago, 
of 14 tons of gold (worth $11,760,000) 
from Great Britain to the United States. 





Assassinated: 


Gen. Ivan Peerr, 70-year-old Chief 
of Staff of the Bulgarian Army, and his 
aide-de-camp, Masor Stoyanorr. One 
Vassoff, a former army officer, who two 
months ago completed a jail sentence for 
murder, blazed away at the men with two 
automatics in a Sofia street. He then com- 
mitted suicide. 


Died: 

Grorce W. Leperer, 76, producer, of 
a cerebral hemorrhage, in New York, Oct. 
8. Considered the Ziegfeld of his day, he 
evolved the pattern for the modern musi- 
cal comedy, presented the first stage revue 
in America (1894), imported the word 
vaudeville from Paris, put chorus girls in 
skirts instead of tights, introduced the Flo- 
radora Sextette. A talent discoverer before 
the advent of fabulous salaries, he hired 
Ruth St. Denis for $20 a week, Marie 
Dressler for $18, Eva Tanguay for $15. 





HermMANN Koent, 50, German war 
ace and ocean flyer, of a kidney ailment, 
in Munich, Oct. 7. In April 1928 he and 
Capt. James Fitzmaurice piloted the air- 
plane Bremen on the first successful east- 
to-west transatlantic crossing—from Dub- 
lin, Ireland, to Greenley Island, off the 
coast of Labrador. 


LeRoy Mitis, 55, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., lawyer and the nation’s foremost 
authority on kicking a football, of a heart 
attack, at Princeton University, Oct. 9. 
Never good enough to make the Princeton 
team in his undergraduate days, he later 
developed scientific kicking—based on 
“physiology, geometry, and just a touch 
of algebra”—and volunteered his services, 
free of charge, to all colleges, preparatory, 
and high schools. His best known disciple: 
Frank Carideo of Notre Dame. 


Joun Writ1ams Davis, 51, chemist, 
of a heart attack, at Petersburg, Va., Oct. 
4. While employed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines (1919-25) he invented 
the process for liberating helium. 
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Next Month’s Elections—Their Outcome and Effect 


How will America vote on Nov. 8? What factors 
will influence that voting? And how will the newly 
elected Congress behave? 


Using its unique but tested system of previewing, News- 
WEEK last April put questions like these to recognized politi- 
cal experts—48 of the country’s best-known political corre- 
spondents and 10 experienced politicians whose private opin- 
ions can be considered frank. At that time the consensus of 
the 58 was that the G.O.P. would gain 60 seats in the House, 
4 in the Senate. 

To revise the preview in the light of more recent develop- 
ments, the editors last week resurveyed the opinions of as 
many of the same experts as were available—45 political 
correspondents and 8 veteran politicians (4 from each major 
party). 

The average of their revised forecasts: 

{| Republicans will gain 50 seats in the House. 

“| Republicans will gain 4 seats in the Senate. 

{| Chief factors influencing the Democratic loss: First, the 
recession; second, the natural midterm swing away from the 
party in power; third, dissension among Democrats. 

"| Congress in its next session will be a little more independ- 
ent than in the last session, but will not be a runaway Con- 
gress. 

To be noted: In the view of those questioned, the Demo- 
cratic outlook has improved since April. The effects of the so- 
called purge are reflected in the increased number of answers 
attributing the likely Republican gains to “dissension within 
the Democratic party.” 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


In its new survey Newsweek asked each of those consulted to an- 
swer four questions on the basis of present indications. The questions 
and a résumé of the answers follow: 

1—How will the seats in the new House be divided among the fol- 
lowing three groups: Democrats (now 333), Republicans (now 89), 
others (members of minor parties: now 13)? 

Average of the 45 correspondents’ answers: Democrats 283, Repub- 
licans 139, others 13. 

Average of the 8 politicians’ answers: Democrats 283, Republicans 
141, others 11. 

Average of all 53 answers: Democrats 283 (or a loss of 50), Repub- 
licans 1389 (or +50), others 13 (no change). 

2—How will the seats in the new Senate be divided among Demo- 
crats (now 77), Republicans (now 15), and others (now 4)? 


In this case the average of correspondents’ predictions and that of 
politicians’ are practically identical. Average of all 53 answers: Demo- 
crats 73 (or —4), Republicans 19 (or +4), others 4 (no change). 
Note that only 35 of the 96 Senate seats are at stake this year. 

If this survey is borne out, the statistical picture of Congress from 
the Republican landslide of 1928 through the election of 1938 will 
look like this: 


Year Hovuse SENATE 
Concress’ Elected Dem. Rep. Others Dem. Rep. Others 
71st 1928 165 269 1 39 56 1 
72nd 1930 216 218 1 47 48 1 
73rd 1932 313 117 5 59 36 1 
74th 1934 322 103 10 69 25 2 
75th (as Topay)* 333 89 13 77 15 4 
76th (FORECAST) 283 139 13 73 19 4 


*Including five vacant seats formerly held by Democrats. 


3—Indicate in order of importance the three factors which you be- 
lieve will play the biggest part in influencing the change in voting sen- 
timent since the 1936 election: (a) recession, (b) the natural midterm 
swing away from the party in power, (c) Roosevelt’s fiscal policies, (d) 
dissension within the Democratic party, (e) Roosevelt’s alleged “dicta- 
torial” moves (including the Supreme Court fight), ({) Roosevelt's 
foreign policy, (g) any others. 

Tabulation of the replies: 


Factor 1st choice 2nd choice 3rd choice 
Recession 20 12 3 
Midterm swing 11 7 8 
Democratic dissension 6 12 11 
Fiscal policies 6 6 8 
“Dictatorial” moves 2 9 9 
Agricultural depression 1 1 ‘I 
Foreign policy 0 1 0 
Other factors 5 0 1 


4—Congress next year will: (a) conform to Roosevelt's wishes about 
as readily as during the last part of the last session (when a New Deal 
victory in Florida had frightened many unruly Democrats back into 
line), (b) be a little more independent than during the last part of last 
session, (c) be extremely independent, taking the reins into its own 


hands. 
The replies: 





PARTICIPANTS 
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Somewhere between “little more” and “extremely” independent...... 7 
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POLITICAL CORRESPONDENTS 








Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 
Robert S. Allen, Stern papers, United Features 
Joseph Alsop, Robert Kintner, NANA 

Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Star-Times 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Harold Brayman, Phila. Eve. Public Ledger 
Ashmun N. Brown, Providence Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Erwin D. Canham, Christian Sci. Monitor 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard papers 
Walter Davenport, Collier’s Weekly 

Rodney Dutcher, N.E.A. Service 

Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 

J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun 

Carter Field, Bell Synd., McGraw-Hill Pubs. 
Jay Franklin, Bell Syndicate 

Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Charles O. Gridley, Denver Post and others 
Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times and others 
Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 


Raymond Z. Henle, Paul Block Newspapers 

George R. Holmes, Internatl. News Service 

H. V. Kaltenborn, CBS 

Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 

Arthur Krock, New York Times 

David Lawrence, United States News 

Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 

G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 

Paul Mallon, King Features Syndicate 

William C. Murphy Jr., Phila. Inquirer 

John O'Donnell, Doris Fleeson, N.Y. News 

Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press 

George W. Stimpson, Houston Post 

Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard papers 

Mark Sullivan, N.Y. Herald Tribune Synd. 

Bascom N. Timmons, Houston Chronicle and 
others 

Ray Tucker, McClure Syndicate 

Albert L. Warner, New York Herald Tribune 

J. R. Wiggins, St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Frederic William Wile, Washington Star 

Gladstone Williams, Miami Herald, Atlanta 


Constitution, and others 

Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 

Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Register & 
Tribune 

Paul Wooton, New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
McGraw-Hill Pubs. 

James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 


POLITICIANS 


Patrick Boland, Dem. Whip of House 

James A. Farley, chmn. Dem. Natl. Comm. 

John Hamilton, chmn. Repub. Natl. Comm. 

Emil Hurja, ex-exec. director Dem. Natl. 
Comm. 

Joseph W. Martin Jr., chmn. Repub. Congr. 
Campaign Comm. 

Charles Michelson, publ. director Dem. Natl. 
Comm. 

Earl Venable, exec. sec’y Repub. Congr. Comm. 

Franklyn Waltman Jr., publ. director Rep. 
Natl. Comm. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








New Refugee Plans 


Note that there are significant back- 
stage stirrings on the refugee subject. The 
precise purpose of F.D.R.’s personal mes- 
sage to Chamberlain last week wasn’t re- 
vealed. However, it’s known to have dealt 
with the refugee problem and was very 
likely based on the conviction of Myron 
Taylor, vice chairman of the Intergovern- 
mental Refugee Committee, that Germany 
can be induced to alter its emigration pol- 
icy materially. A sound guess is_ that 
Chamberlain is being prodded to use his 
influence to persuade the Fiihrer to let 
German emigrés take a fair share of their 
wealth with them—which would make 
them far more welcome in other countries. 


Long Congress Session 


A long, slow-moving session of Con- 
gress, extending well into next summer 
appears almost certain. The Administra- 
tion will seek to push through a vast 
amount of legislation rather than defer it 
to a campaign year. At the same time the 
“purged” senators plan to insist that 
more care and time be given in framing 
and debating legislation. Present signs 
indicate that, among other things, there 
will be an extended fight to strip Hopkins 
and Ickes of discretionary spending pow- 
ers which can be used against conservative 
incumbents. 


No Reorganization Battle 


Contrary to some reports, there prob- 
ably won't be a long battle over the Ad- 
ministration Reorganization Bill. F.D.R. 
advisers report that he now realizes it is 
hard to whip up popular support for such 
bills. Chances are he will call in Con- 
gressional leaders, try to obtain an agree- 
ment, and then accept whatever reorgani- 
— bill he can get without an open 
vattle, 


Capital Conversation 


Table talk among informed Washing- 
ton groups: The way the British Embassy 
snubbed the Duchess of Atholl, fifth- 
ranking duchess of Scotland and long a 
member of Parliament, on her visit to 
Washington, presumably because she op- 
poses Chamberlain’s foreign policy .. . 
Secretary Ickes’ strong desire to have 


Blanton Winship shifted from the Gover- 
norship of Puerto Rico, even though Win- 
ship stands ace high with F.D.R. 
Possibility that the SEC may move for a 
grand-jury investigation of a big utilities 
executive who has been in trouble before 
. . . The way the President ignored the 
usually influential Corcoran-Hopkins-Co- 
hen group during the war scare and relied 
on veteran officials for advice. 


Dies Inquiry’s End 


The outpourings of the Dies committee 
on un-American activities probably won’t 
continue much longer. Congress is unlike- 
ly to appropriate any more funds for the 
inquiry, because (1) impartial opinion is 
that it hasn’t produced any startling or 
genuinely important evidence; (2) since 
one of its real purposes was to help cer- 
tain Congressmen (like O’Connor of N.Y.) 
win reelection, interest will flag after Nov. 
8; (3) Washington generally refuses to 
take the inquiry seriously; few even com- 
plained when the Justice Department re- 
fused to let the committee look at its 
files on Communists. 


China-U. S. Deal 


Little notice has attended the quiet but 
important negotiations between the Treas- 
ury and the special Chinese mission sent 
here. Not interested solely in renewing the 
silver-purchase agreement, the mission is 
seeking (1) to establish large credits, per- 
haps through the Export-Import Bank, 
for buying American cotton, wheat, and 
other farm products, and (2) to arrange 
for the Treasury to buy enough Chinese 
silver to liquidate the credits. The Ad- 
ministration, anxious to get rid of surplus 
cotton and wheat and desirous of aiding 
China against Japan, is disposed to work 
out some such agreement. 


Labor Peace Outlook 


Consensus of a wide range of labor stu- 
dents last week was that current attempts 
at C.L0.-A.F. of L. peace have little 
chance of lasting success unless the Feder- 
ation does most of the giving in. The 
C.1.0., on the defensive during the reces- 
sion, now finds its position vastly im- 
proved by the business upturn, intends to 
start a smashing organization drive if the 
upturn continues, and isn’t disposed to 
seek peace or make any concessions. 


Pan-American Fight 


In fact, unless peace efforts somehow 
succeed, the C.1LO0.-A.F. of L. warfare 
threatens to spread over most of this 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


continent. While the Federation conven- 
tion was ordering its Canadian affiliate 
purged of C.L.O. units, Federation Vice 
President Matthew Woll and Chester 
Wright, labor publicist, were in Mexico 
City studying chances of reviving the con- 
servative C.R.U.M. union as a challenge 
to the C.1.0.-favored C.T.M. Meanwhile, 
Lewis has reputedly been mulling over an 
invasion of the A.F. of L.’s stronghold in 
the Canal Zone. 


La Follette Snub 


The possibility of a truce between Wis- 
consin Progressives and the New Deal has 
all but vanished because Gov. Phil La 
Follette refused to make any overture to 
Washington. As a result, G.O.P. hopes 
have increased because Democrats and 
Progressives will split the state’s so-called 
liberal votes. Odds still slightly favor 
Governor La Follette’s reelection but are 
about even that the Republicans may win 
other important offices. The Democratic 
candidates seem slated for a drubbing. 


Trivia 

To scotch persistent whispers that she 
and her husband (Paul Wilson) are Rus- 
sian Jews, Secretary of Labor Perkins had 
her publicity office issue an official press 
release on her 25th wedding anniversary, 
giving a complete biographical sketch . . . 
At the peak of the war scare, Secretary 
Ickes, still proud of his one-man ban on 
helium for Germany, wanted to issue a 
statement pointing out that at least Ger- 
many couldn’t get any of the gas for war 
dirigibles; the White House vetoed the 
idea. 





Alberta Oil 


The British Government is quietly in- 
vestigating exploitation possibilities (for 
wartime) of oil deposits in the Turner Val- 
ley of Alberta and other Canadian dis- 
tricts. One cause for Whitehall’s sudden 
interest is the recent offer by a Nazi-sub- 
sidized company to invest in a pipe-line 
development in the same region. If the cur- 
rent inquiry brings hoped-for results, the 
outcome will be a dominion deal for 
British capital to back large-scale produc- 
tion activities. 


Toscanini ‘Difficulties’ 


An extreme example of inaccurate sen- 
sationalism was last week’s story (later 
partly corrected) that Toscanini’s sym- 
pathy with Jews had led Italy to seize his 
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passport and forbid his departure for 
America. Simple fact behind the story 
was that no Italian was being permitted 
to leave Italy at the time Toscanini orig- 
inally tried to go—during and immediately 
following the war crisis. Later Italians 
with engagements abroad were permitted 
to go in full freedom. 


Peace Hopes 


Despite the warnings of some com- 
mentators that “the showdown has only 
been postponed a few months,” Washing- 
ton and London officialdom now generally 
agree that there will probably be no 
major European war for at least two to 
three years. British military heads sup- 
port this prophecy with the argument that 
Germany will need that long to consolidate 
its position in Central and Eastern Europe 
and to perfect the mobility of its land 
forces, which proved deficient in maneuvers. 


Foreign Notes 


Mrs. Alois Hitler (nee Dowling), es- 
tranged wife of Adolf Hitler’s half-brother 
and an anti-Nazi, is in London trying to 
get back her British citizenship and hav- 
ing red tape trouble . . . Japan will de- 
mand complete freedom from world copy- 
right restrictions when international copy- 
right commissions meet in Paris next 
month . . . Ex-Premier Van Zeeland of 
Belgium is quietly preparing a new trip 
to the United States; it may involve in- 
ternational economic discussions ‘ 
Amid war preparations, the British discov- 
ered they had no gas masks that would fit 
heavily bearded men; cultists whose relig- 
ion forbids shaving protested bitterly. 





Stock Exchange Reforms 


Here’s a cross-section of authoritative 
Wall Street opinion on the outlook for 
stock-exchange _ self-regulatory reforms 
now being discussed. Adoption probable 
in near future: more frequent examination 
of firm ledgers by exchange authorities; 
giving the status of “allied members” to 
partners of present members in order to 
subject them to exchange discipline. 
Adoption chances fair in more remote 
future: reduction in number of exchange 
seats (full memberships). Unpredictable 
pending further study: straight commis- 
sions instead of salaries for customers’ 
men; substitution of fortnightly clearings 
for present system of semiweekly clear- 
ings; permissive incorporation of member 
firms; provisions for separating customer 
balances from firms’ other funds. 


New Television System 


There won’t be any publicity on the 
subject for some weeks, but Dr. Lee De- 
Forest, inventor of the audion tube and 
pioneer in radio developments, is hard at 


work on a completely new system of tele- 
vision. The process, now nearing per- 
fection at his Los Angeles laboratories, 
offers larger and clearer reproduction than 
the present cathode-ray system. Those 
who saw a recent private demonstration 
were tremendously impressed. 


Sulphur Innovation 


Important repercussions in the chemical 
industry are likely to result from the de- 
velopment of an inexpensive sulphuric 
acid made from gypsum, which will soon 
be marketed commercially by an im- 
portant chemical company. The signifi- 
cance is this: since gypsum is abundant in 
the U.S., producers of sulphur, a key item 
in the chemical industry, may face revo- 
lutionary competition. This will be all the 
more trying since it comes on top of the 
first sulphur price reduction in twelve 
years, recently forced by competition from 
copper companies’ by-product sulphur. 


Commodity Trends 


The general feeling of a wide cross- 
section of commodity experts, as of Satur- 
day, was that most price trends in the 
next few weeks would be gradually up- 
ward. Specifically, most foresaw these con- 
ditions: building materials, mostly up- 
ward; textiles, upward; meats, slightly 
downward; other foodstuffs, little change; 
grains and feeds (except hay), slightly up- 
ward; coal and fuel oil, upward; gasoline, 
moderately downward. 


More Small Business Aid 


Several definite plans for attacking the 
problem of supplying capital to small 
business are coming to light. As predicted 
in Periscope weeks ago, private bankers 
—with government approval—have cooked 
up a proposal for private banks to fur- 
nish intermediate loans to small business. 
Now Wall Streeters and government 
officials are showing interest in a New 
York financial consultant’s plan for the 
RFC to guarantee bonds of small com- 
panies which would then be offered 
through regular investment channels. The 
RFC would thus do the same job for in- 
dustry that the FHA does for real estate. 
The originator of the plan expects shortly 
to submit a test proposal to the RFC. 


Business Footnotes 


The big William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency is going into the trade 
policing and research business; it is offer- 
ing to do market research for ad agencies 
and has been dickering with the drug in- 
dustry to check up on violators of fair- 
trade agreements . . . Authoritative word 
is that the Maritime Commission plans to 
make the revamped and renamed Dollar 
Line into the outstanding merchant-ma- 
rine system of the United States, if not 
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of the world . . . Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. has developed a 
method of processing almost any wood in- 
to “durawood micarta” that won’t readily 
chip, crack, break, or burn. 





Entertainment Lines 


( cnmentates Edwin C. Hill’s general 
reference to “crooked mouthpieces” jn 
news broadcast on a Lucky Strike broad- 
cast last year has brought him, his spon- 
sors, and the network a $250,000 libel 
suit from one of the attorneys who de- 
fended Lucky Luciano, convicted New 
York vice racketeer . . . New agreements 
between newsreel companies and the big- 
ger colleges specify that newsreel shots 
of football games can no longer be used jn 
feature production or in commercial re- 
leases . . . Twentieth Century-Fox has 
been forced to delete pictures of pursuit- 
plane operations from its movie “Tail 
Spin” now in production; the war scare 
caused the Navy Department to tighten 
its restrictions. 


Press Notes 


A big publishing house has begun kit- 
ing book prices, advertising books for say 
$2 and encouraging retailers to sell for 
$1.81; it may encounter trouble from the 
Federal Trade Commission . . . The most 
radical of the important Leftist magazines 
is on the verge of folding . . . The Frenc) 
and British worked out complete censor- 
ship setups for immediate use in case war 
broke; they weren’t put into effect but the 
French unofficially held up unfavorable 
cable dispatches for hours . . . American 
newspaper publishers are quietly high- 
pressuring Administrator Andrews to ex- 
empt them from the wage-hour law on 
grounds that they are not in interstate 
commerce. 


Missing Persons 


Art Goebel, World War aviator and 
winner of the $25,000 Dole race to Hono- 
lulu in 1927, is now a professional sky- 
writer, averaging about 50,000 flying miles 
and eight months’ work a year; spends 
about a month each year in his Los 
Angeles home, travels about world the 
rest of the time . . . John McCormack, 
world-famous Irish tenor, now 54, divides 
his time largely between Ireland and 
Lancashire, England, where he has a 
grandchild of whom he is immensely 
proud; says he will do no more operatic 
work and will give only rare concert per- 
formances . . . The John Nagle family, 
winners of $100,000 of the Millar “stork 
derby” money, have bought a $5,000 
eight-room home in Toronto, near Catholic 
schools for the children; may invest m™ 
house properties, with Mr. Nagle serving 
as manager and caretaker; have set aside 
part of the legacy for old age. 
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’ Funny money. (obverse and reverse) is part of the campaign to kill the California pension plan by ridicule 
Pail . ’ . > ad Oregon: The Citizens Retirement An- 
te Admiunistration \ \ ill Fight nuity Bill proposes a $100 maximum hand- 
out a month to all over 65 who would give 
x up their jobs. The money would come 
Crackpot Pension Schemes from a 2 per cent transaction tax. The 
state’s business and financial interests de- 
kit- | clare the pension would cost Oregon $80,- 
say | Security Act Revision, Townsendism suffers from the worst case 000,000 annually, or more than the state, 
for | of pensionitis because of the wishful think- cities, and counties now raise by taxes. 
the | Scrip Ban by Federal Banks ing of its vast population of elderly folk. Colorado: Here the pension ball spins 
nost | z , : Not only did some 800,000 Californians with reverse English. Since 1936, state 
ines § Under Consideration petition to place the “$30-every-Thursday” finances have been almost wrecked by at- 
at TT or “Ham and Eggs” plan on the ballot, tempts to finance a $45-a-month pension 
sor- , The movement for old-age pensions has but smart promoters have spread the con- established by constitutional amendment, 
war had a continuous history in the United  tagion by using evangelical speakers, cheer- and the average payment has dropped to 
the States since Massachusetts appointed a_ leader tactics, sound trucks, and all the $25. Seeking a solution, the Colorado Fed- 
able committee to study the subject in 1907. other artifices of propaganda. In reply, eration for Workable Old-Age Pensions, 
‘can Soon afterward, Rep. William B. Wilson pension foes lean heavily on ridicule, flood- Inc., has placed a proposal on the ballot 
igh- introduced the first Federal bill. Fearing ing the state with phony scrip warrants _ to repeal the $45-a-month amendment and 
ex- it would be unconstitutional to pension stamped “Ezeemunny Certificates” issued substitute a discretionary plan to be op- 
on anyone other than soldiers and sailors, by the “State of Confusion” (see cut). erated by the Legislature. 
tate | Wilson provided for creation of an Old Business leaders shout that the “Ham and Washington: The Old-Age Pension 
5) Home Guard that would blanket all old Eggs” plan is nothing but a racket to Union, with 32,000 members, and Town- 
persons under the military establishment. mulct credulous old folk of nickels, dimes. send Clubs have fostered an amendment 
F The measure died in committee. So with which would sanction a graduated state 
= scores of other Federal bills, until the income tax, hitherto held illegal, to achieve 
and j Social Security Act was passed in 1935. eet ZF the present pension maximum of $30 a 
ono- Locally, the movement progressed much ORL month, which has fallen to $22.50 for lack 
sky- faster. The first state pension act, that of 234 of funds. 
niles Arizona, was passed in 1914. Since then, af Nebraska: Behind the front of the Old 
ends 24 other states have passed some kind of Age Tax Association, a mysterious group 
Los old-age security measure. And, by last won 80,000 signers to a petition for an 
the week, the efforts of states to pass or alter amendment to legalize slot machines, li- 
ack, pension statutes had created a new social censing them at $1,000 so as to provide 
vides and economic issue that was exciting the funds for raising the pensions of 26,000 
and country from coast to coast—a situation citizens now getting $16 a month. Many 
is a under which millions of old folks dreamed ministers signed the petition, believing the 
asely of ease and plenty under a financial utopia, “coin-operated devices” mentioned were 
ratic financed by everything from stamped scrip i) Bocas Ai simple gum and candy vending machines. 
per- to slot machines; politicians wondered a ih) But the State Attorney General smoked 
nily, whether to embrace or flee from the pen- Gass SS | out the real design of the promoters and 
stork sion ogre, and the Administration in Wash- ZN rephrased the petition to read “machines 
5,000 ington anxiously searched for an antidote : of chance,” thus holding the fight to the 
holic to the spreading contagion. issue of “one-arm bandits.” 
2 North Dakota: An amendment would 
vide Rash hoist the present $30 pension to $40 a 


Nov. 8, voters will pass on pension pro- 
posals in seven states: 
California: The cradle of $200-a-month 
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A poke at short cuts to Utopia 


month. 
Arkansas: An amendment fostered by 
the Old Age Security League would pay 
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“up to” $50 a month to all over 60 who 
have incomes of less than $50 a month. 
In Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, 
while no proposals are yet on the ballot, 
agitation for a variety of plans has caused 
citizens over 60 to run pension fevers. 


Repercussions 

For the country in general, the power of 
pension advocates emboldened scores of 
politicians to encourage the easy-money 


the next session of Congress. Both Con- 
gressional and Administration leaders are 
working out changes which, in line with 
previous suggestions by President Roose- 
velt, will probably be as follows: (1) 
extension of old-age insurance to include 
farm labor, domestic employes, seamen, 
and self-employed workers; (2) provision 
that benefits of insured workers will go to 
their wives or widows in event of incapac- 
ity or death; (3) payment of annuities 


Black Star 


Nebraska’s pension plan would legalize slot machines 


hopes of their constituents. Among others, 
Republicans have flirted with or endorsed 
Townsendism in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts; Democrats, in Idaho 
and Florida. 

Prophetic of the Congressional battle to 
come, pension promoters throughout the 
country emphasized in their propaganda 
that, just before Congress’ adjournment 
last June, 140 representatives signed a pe- 
tition to force consideration of Rep. Gerald 
J. Boileau’s modified Townsend bill—$50 
a month to all citizens over 60, to be 
financed by a 2 per cent gross Federal 
income tax. 

Meanwhile, Administration leaders from 
President Roosevelt on down made no 
attempt to disguise their concern over the 
pension situation. 

As early as last Aug. 15, third anniver- 
sary of the Social Security Act, Mr. Roose- 
velt had shown his dismay: “One word of 
warning .. . let us not allow ourselves to 
be misled by those who advocate short- 
cuts to utopia or fantastic financial 
schemes.” And again last week, Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau declared the 
scheme unsound. 


Significance 


The wave of crackpot state pension 
schemes will undoubtedly cause liberaliza- 
tion of the Federal Social Security Act at 


before the date now set, Jan. 1, 1942; (4) 
larger benefits for those retiring during the 
earlier years of the system’s operation. 

More immediately, the government 
probably will combat state scrip pensions 
by ordering all banks under Federal super- 
vision not to accept such paper, since the 
Constitution forbids state issuance of any- 
thing resembling money. And as an indi- 
rect countermove, some high Administra- 
tion aides are hoping that the California 
plan will win so the resultant financial 
chaos will head off other fly-by-night 
schemes. 


The Key States 


Inquiries Peril Democrats 





in New York, Pennsylvania 


Key states in the political structure are 
the nation’s two largest in population, 
New York and Pennsylvania. The first has 
47 votes in the electoral college; the sec- 
ond, 36. Of even greater moment is the 
fact that, between them, the two send 162 
delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention; and, in addition to sheer nu- 
merical weight in the 1940 Presidential 
outlook, both exert tremendous psychologi- 


cal pressure, because one is Mr. Roose- 
velt’s home state and the other, in 1936, 
went completely Democratic for the first 
time since before the Civil War. Loss of 
strength in either would be a serious blow 
to the Administration. Loss in both would 
be a Democratic catastrophe. 

Last week New York and Pennsylvania 
faced legal and political complications that 
threatened Democratic power. 


New York 

Until last fortnight, with the election 
five short weeks distant, New York’s po- 
litical picture had remained a muddle. 
Neither party was sure of a strong gu- 
bernatorial candidate. Gov. Herbert Leh- 
man had flatly informed his fellow Demo- 
crats that he wouldn’t seek a fourth term. 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey, long 
considered a likely candidate for the other 
party, coyly kept Republican chiefs on 
tenterhooks until the last minute. Hardly 
had the two finally accepted their respec- 
tive party nominations when trouble start- 
ed popping on the side lines. 

From the Mayor’s office in New York City 
came word that Fiorello H. La Guardia 
had ordered William B. Herlands, Com- 
missioner of Investigation, to make a 
thorough inquiry into all law-enforcement 
agencies in Brooklyn. For months, Her- 
lands and the Citizens Committee on the 
Control of Crime had been quietly ex- 
amining the affairs of Brooklyn police and 
of District Attorney William F. X. Geog- 
han. The investigators reported “grave ir- 
regularities.” 

Geoghan, who had _ faced removal 
charges and been cleared by Lehman two 
years ago, promptly challenged Herlands 
to lay his facts before a grand jury. This 
Herlands refused to do, and a series of 
strategical maneuvers followed fast. 

The commissioner subpoenaed 1,402 as- 
sorted financial institutions, calling upon 
them to produce all records affecting the 
private affairs of Geoghan and 44 assist- 
ants—virtually the District Attorney’s 
whole staff. This move, Herlands hinted, 
presaged similar investigation of Brooklyn 
judges, magistrates, police, and prison of- 
ficials. Then, in the privacy of his own 
office, he questioned the lieutenant in 
charge of detectives attached to Geoghan’s 
office. 

Next, Governor Lehman entered the 
situation—squarely between a dilemma’s 
horns. He knew that if he ignored Her- 
lands’ charges he would alienate liberal 
voters and that if he cracked down too 
hard on Geoghan he risked the possible 
loss of support from Brooklyn’s powerful 
Democratic organization. In a situation 
similar to that in which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt found himself seven years ago when 
as Governor he entered the Seabury in- 
vestigation which cost Jimmy Walker his 
job as New York’s playboy Mayor and 
eventually wrecked Tammany Hall, Gov- 
ernor Lehman began his own investigation. 
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Workers executive, and chose a Pittsburgh 
attorney, C. A. Jones, as a compromise for 
the governorship, with Gov. George H. 
Earle seeking the senatorial nomination. 
When the pre-primary rifts had healed, 
other ills beset the party. 

S. Davis Wilson, Mayor of Philadelphia, 
charged that Earle had borrowed $30,000 
from Matthew McCloskey, a Democratic 
leader holding rich state contracts. Attor- 
ney General Charles J. Margiotti accused 
state and party officials of selling favor- 
able legislation to motion-picture, brewing, 
and other interests. When Margiotti re- 
fused to substantiate these charges in the 
Governor’s office, Earle removed the At- 
torney General and appointed Guy K. 
Bard. 

Faced with a grand-jury investigation 
of the state administration, Earle called 
a special session of the Legislature, which 
by three laws authorized instead an in- 
quiry by a House committee and enabled 


Acme 


Governor Lehman (surrounded by reporters) was in a dilemma 


To his Park Avenue home he summoned 
Geoghan, Herlands, and Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine, requisitioned 
Herlands’ detailed records of bribery and 
corruption, and announced that he had 
taken under advisement the possibility of 
superseding the Brooklyn District At- 
torney. 

Immediately, pleading for permission 
to conduct his own investigation, Geoghan 
wrote the Governor: “It seems a curious 
thing to me that this matter is now 
brought to your attention during the heat 
of a political campaign.” 


Pennsylvania 


Trouble has dogged Pennsylvania De- 
mocracy since early this year. At first, the 
state’s party leaders ran into difficulties 
over an acceptable slate. Unwilling to en- 
dorse a C.I.0. candidate, they passed up 
Lt. Gov. Thomas Kennedy, a United Mine 
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Target: District Attorney Geoghan 


Bard to supersede the Dauphin County 
District Attorney, Carl B. Shelley. Last 
August the committee began proceedings 
which gave every promise of lasting until 
long after election day. 

But the State Supreme Court had ai- 
ready gone to work on the special session’s 
laws. Last week it found the Legislature’s 
actions unconstitutional in a series of de- 
cisions which not only thtew the investi- 
gation back to the Dauphin County jury 
but also denied Earle’s appointee Bard 
the right to supersede District Attorney 
Shelley. Stalling for time, Pennsylvania 
Democrats found hope in a state law which 
requires a ten-day wait before the grand 
jury can swing into action, and also in the 
possibility that reargument by Bard might 
consume still further time before the elec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, a group of the state’s Demo- 
cratic leaders journeyed to Hyde Park for 
a talk with the President. Headed by Gov- 
ernor Earle, Senator Guffey, and Jones, 
the visitors brought along a commercial 
photographer to supplement the work of 
press camera men. The delegates didn’t 
get the President to promise a campaign 
sveech in Pennsylvania, but they did get 
some fine publicity pictures. 


Significance 


With time on their side, Pennsylvania 
Democrats stand about an even chance of 
being able to stave off important Repub- 
lican gains Nov. 8. Other factors favor the 
current administration: endorsement of 
the Democratic slate by the A.F. of L. 
and the C.1.0., and extensive state and 
Federal pay rolls largely under Demo- 
cratic control. Democratic pessimists con- 
cede Republicans a better than even 
chance of winning the senatorship, and a 
fair chance for the governorship. 

In New York the situation is far more 
complex, with scattered circumstances that 
may be added up according to the politi- 
cal mathematician’s personal prejudices. 
Herlands is known to be friendly toward 
Dewey—and disclosures of a major scan- 
dal among Brooklyn Democrats would ma- 
terially aid the Republican candidate, who 
charges that the Democratic regime is 
window dressing for corrupt machines. 
At the same time, Herlands could hardly 
have brought his charges to public atten- 
tion without the approval of Mayor 
La Guardia, who—although a nominal Re- 
publican—has avoided public approval of 
Dewey’s candidacy. And there lies a tick- 
lish problem for the Mayor. If he fails to 
endorse the District Attorney, he risks the 
loss of Republican support in future elec- 
tions. But if he does endorse Dewey in 
preference to Lehman, he will affront the 
American Labor party—which put Leh- 
man on its ticket last week and which 
wielded the balance of power in last year’s 
city elections, when La Guardia won his 
second term as Mayor. Although the 
A.L.P. endorsed Dewey for District At- 
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torney it bitterly opposes him for Gov- 
ernor on the ground that a Republican 
victory in New York State would wreck 
President Roosevelt’s prestige. Facing 
these puzzles, La Guardia—always a pow- 
erful vote getter among New York City’s 
millions—may well turn out to be the de- 
termining factor in the difference between 
a Republican and a Democratic victory. 





Foreign Policy 


American foreign policy moved on three 
fronts last week: 

Diplomacy. In a radio speech, Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles hinted 
that the United States would welcome a 
world conference for arms reduction. He 
also called for world agreement to ban 
airplane bombing of civilians and for 
economic reconstruction. Next day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declined either to sponsor 
or discourage the suggestion, advising 
interviewers to read his and Secretary 
Hull’s speeches for the last five years 
(both have preached world progress by 
treaty). Monday the State Department 
loosed a new blast at aggressor states 
when Assistant Secretary Francis B. Sayre 
declared in a New York speech: “Lasting 
peace can never rest upon physical force 
and military armaments. Lasting peace 
can rest only upon a world order based 
upon law, upon justice, upon human 
freedom.” 

Protest. Following the recent restrictions 
on Jews in Italy, the United States warned 
Rome that the decrees must not be ap- 
plied to American Jews, of whom there 
are probably 200 in Italy (a similar 
representation was made to Germany when 
that country ordered registration of Jews) . 
The note to Italy hinted that disregard of 
the request might bring retaliation against 
Italians in the United States. The next 
day, President Roosevelt sent a confi- 
dential message to Prime Minister Cham- 


































































International 


Earle and Guffey (seated and standing left) sought Roosevelt’s aid 


berlain concerning the Intergovernmental 
Committee’s efforts to solv. the Jewish 
refugee problem. 

Defense. To combat an increasing wave 
of foreign espionage in the United States, 
the President indicated he would ask Con- 
gress to set up a counterespionage service. 
This would combine the anti-spy activity 
of Army and Navy intelligence services, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
other United States agents. There were 
immediate repercussions among the serv- 
ices concerned. One intelligence officer 
remarked: “I wonder what the President’s 
trying to cover up now?” while others said 
the influx of spies—mostly Japanese and 
Germans—could best be combatted by 
giving more money to existing agencies. 





Significance 


The week’s moves left American policy 
as much a puzzle as ever and probably 
were intended (with elections near) more 


for domestic than for foreign consumption. 
But in inner circles it was apparent that 
the Administration viewed the European 
settlement with distaste, for, despite the 
President’s gain in prestige as a result of 
his efforts to prevent war, those very ef- 
forts gave tacit backing to a settlement 
based on treaty flouting. In addition, in 
spite of recent outbursts at aggression, 
the United States humbled itself by beg- 
ging one dictator to stay his hand and 
another dictator to help stay it. (Mr. 
Roosevelt sent Hitler two appeals then 
asked Mussolini to act.) Hence the three- 
directional gestures might be interpreted 
as serving notice that: (1) the United 
States still adhered to a _ world 
based on treaties and respect for them; 
(2) it would still speak out against dic- 
tatorships where Americans’ interests were 
involved, and (3) it was resolved to pro- 
tect its growing defenses from foreign 
prying. 
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Architect Roosevelt: Eight months ago the 
President drew his own plans for a ‘dream house’ atop 
Dutchess Hill—a secluded retreat near Hyde Park. 
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This week Mr. Roosevelt made public the finished 
sketch. The President said he called in professional 
help lest he get caught practicing without a license. 
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Society Cat 


Visitors to the Gristede Brothers gro- 
cery-meat store at 1010 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, which caters to a high- 
toned clientele inhabiting near-by Park 
and Fifth Avenues and 72nd Street, are 
always attracted to the store’s cat. Though 
Tiger is just an ordinary alley feline, she 
is bright of eye, alert of whisker, and 
dynamic in action. For such reasons, plus 
wistful purring and rubbing against silk- 
stockinged legs, she ingratiates herself 
with the society folk who patronize the 
store. 

Last week it was revealed that Tiger 
was leading a double life. On weekdays 
she sticks faithfully to her job, that of 
keeping an expert eye peeled for mice in 
the store. But on week ends, when the 
store is closed, she is taken home by vari- 
ous customers who seek thus to mitigate 
her loneliness. So well has her career in 
society been established that Henry 
Knabe, the store manager, has had to 
draw up a waiting list of patrons who 
want to receive Tiger in their homes. 
“She’s very smart,” he said. 





The Supreme Court 


Sitting Monday for its first full busi- 
ness session, the Supreme Court passed on 
petitions for appeals. With eight members 
present, one seat having been vacant since 
the death of Justice Benjamin Cardozo 
last July, the day’s grist included decisions 
affecting: 

Tom Mooney, who for the third time 
sought a review of his conviction growing 
out of the Preparedness Day parade 
bombing in San Francisco 22 years ago. 
Voting 6-2, with Justices Reed and Black 
dissenting, the court denied the petition. 
Mooney’s counsel, John F. Finerty, then 
filed papers requesting review of a petition 
which the court had denied in 1935 on the 
ground that Mooney at that time had not 
exhausted all the resources of the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court. 

Anna Marie Hahn, under death sen- 
tence for a sensational poison murder in 
Cincinnati, also was denied an appeal for 
a review. 

Charles (Lucky) Luciano, overlord of 
New York’s prostitution racket, convicted 
in District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey’s 
first big drive against gangdom, lost his 
appeal and must serve 30 to 50 years in 
prison. 

The Ford Motor Co. won an appeal that 
the supreme bench review a lower-court 
decision permitting the NLRB to reopen 
a case in which it had found the company 
guilty of unfair labor practices. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
won a review of a lower-court ruling that 
workers who strike in violation of contract 
lose their rights as employes under the 
Wagner Act. 





New York Herald Tribune—Frank 
Tiger ready for a society week end 


Secretary Wallace won consent of the 
court to hear arguments in the govern- 
ment’s appeal of the Kansas City Stock- 
yards case. 

Massachusetts’ Anti-Birth Control Law, 
attacked as unconstitutional by Lucille 
Lord-Heinstein, a physician at the North 
Shore Mothers Health Office. The court 
dismissed Dr. Lord-Heinstein’s appeal for 
review. 

“Gold Clause” bonds in a case brought 
by John M. Perry, New York lawyer, who 
sought to compel the government to pay 
him $16,931.25 for $10,000 in bonds guar- 
anteeing payment in gold. Perry’s conten- 
tion was that devaluation of the dollar 
entitled him to a 69 per cent premium. 
The court denied his plea for review. 





Peace at Home 
‘Spokesman’s’ Armistice Call 


a Timely Political Move 


Fifteen years ago, aware that his pred- 
ecessors as President often suffered kick- 
backs from incautious statements in the 
press, the cautious Calvin Coolidge de- 
creed that all questions at his press con- 
ferences be submitted in writing. Usually 
he answered them orally but prohibited at- 
tribution of the reply to him. Eventually 
there was born the fiction of the “White 
House spokesman.” 

By the time Herbert Hoover took office 
the disguise of the “spokesman” had worn 
so thin Mr. Hoover decided to kill him off. 
Though the new President likewise re- 
quired written questions submitted in ad- 
vance, he allowed replies to be attributed 
to him. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt became 
President in 1933 he buried the fiction a 
notch deeper. Bolder than his predecessors, 
he not only permitted oral questions but 
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gave oral answers which might be at- 
tributed to him—though he stipulated that 
nothing he said might be put into quota- 
tion marks without express permission. 

Last week, as White House correspond- 
ents gathered at the President’s Hyde 
Park home for a press conference, a 
familiar ghost arose from its grave and 
came floating into the room. It was the 
“White House spokesman,” as alive as 
ever, and the old, old phrases soon went 
zipping over press wires and onto the 
desks of astounded editors—“the spokes- 
man declared,” “the spokesman pointed 
out,” “in the view of the spokesman—.” 
So well was the fiction maintained that 
most newspaper readers thought the state- 
ment really came through some such Ad- 
ministration aide as Marvin H. McIntyre 
or Stephen Early of the White House 
secretariat. But correspondents remarked 
privately that the resurrected phantom fit 
the President’s physical dimensions, had 
the Roosevelt smile, ate at the head of the 
Presidential table, and, strangely enough, 
spoke at the very moment Mr. Roosevelt 
himself was speaking. 


Challenge 

The ostensible reason for the Presi- 
dent’s disguise was that in a preachment 
to industry to stop “industrial saber rat- 
tling” and name calling he was hesitant 
about treading on European toes. As the 
“spokesman” he likened the European 
bluster and threat to “extravagant state- 
ments and misrepresentations of govern- 
ment policies for political benefit” in this 
country. Assailing the “painting of over- 
dark pictures and the setting up of bogies 
before the eyes of business and industry,” 
he cited three examples: (1) efforts to 
make it appear the Federal government 
was going to “put TVA’s all over the Unit- 
ed States”; (2) statements that it was 
impossible to raise money for new private 
power utilities, and (3) charges that gov- 
ernment tax burdens are far higher today 
than a year ago and five years ago. Then 
the spokesman exhorted: 

“If we stop calling each other names 
and rattling the industrial saber, we can 
have industrial peace instead of industrial 
war between business and the govern- 
ment.” 

Next the “spokesman” threw out a 
similar hint to labor (see page 37) and 
wound up with a prediction that America 
“ought to look forward to a pretty good 
year from now on” if all sides cooperated. 


Reply 

Though developments on the labor front 
indicated that peace in that sector was 
remote, industry quickly met the chal- 
lenge. In a statement, Charles R. Hook, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, pledged: 

“There is to be no rattling of any indus- 
trial saber so far as the nation’s manu- 
facturers are concerned. The manufactur- 











ers are extremely eager for a furthering of 
a more cooperative attitude among lead- 
ers of government, labor, industry, agri- 
culture, and other groups in order to help 
a business recovery get under way ... 
It is unreasonable to believe that busi- 
nessmen would circulate ideas or rumors 
which would be harmful to business. It 
would be like a man who took a slow 
poison.” 

Hook added that businessmen and in- 
vestors had been worried by fears of ex- 
cessive regulation and taxation and were 
hoping for review and revision of some of 
the emergency legislation of the last few 
years: “Such revision can be made with- 
out destroying desirable social objectives 
or weakening any public safeguards.” 

From another direction, industry re- 
sponded to the plea. The 25 industrial, 
business, and banking leaders making up 
the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce, meeting in Wash- 
ington under the chairmanship of W. 
Averell Harriman, adopted a resolution 
endorsing the “recent expressions of a 
White House spokesman in regard to the 
necessity for cooperation as a basis for 
lasting industrial recovery.” At the same 
time Harriman said the council’s members 
were already cooperating with the govern- 
ment’s so-called monopoly investigation: 
“We think the facts should be brought 
out, let the chips fall where they may.” 





Significance 


The President’s call for a government- 
industry-labor armistice was good politics, 
from the New Deal standpoint. Feeling 
that his prestige had been greatly in- 
creased by his efforts to maintain European 
peace, Mr. Roosevelt held the time oppor- 
tune to bid for peace in his own country. 
By employing the customary preelection 
gesture of a “breathing spell” he sought 
to bring down two birds with one stone: 
to aid recovery by easing up on irritation 
of business, and as a result of that to 
help Democratic chances at the Nov. 8 
balloting. 

But though industry appeared to wel- 
come his overture, skeptics felt the Presi- 
dent had weakened his case by his analogy 
of the American situation to that in 
Europe. 

The chief exponent of European saber 
rattling got what he wanted by that very 
process, not by negotiation and coopera- 
tion from the start. 

Furthermore, in his stricture against 
name calling Mr. Roosevelt was on shaky 
ground, for some of the leading name 
callers are Administration aides, coiners 
of such epithets as “economic royalists,” 
“ducal economic overlords,” “tories.” 

And as for the President’s three specific 
points, critics answered thus: The fear of 
a nationwide chain of TVA’s was fostered 
by the Administration’s own “Seven-TVA” 
plan; only one power company has been 
able to sell a common-stock issue since 








Mr. Roosevelt took office, according to 
utility executives; and the Federal income 
from tax collections rose from $2,079,696,- 
742 in 1933 to $5,293,840,237 in 1937. 





New England Floods 


Public-Private Power Problem 
Behind Federal Control Fight 


The pelting rains that prologued last 
month’s hurricane in New England beat 
down for 72 hours on the fertile meadow- 
lands of the Connecticut River Valley. As 
the tropical storm poured torrents into 
already-soaked watersheds, floods rose. 
When the winds stopped and the waters 
receded, those who surveyed the devasta- 
tion shook their heads. When would New 
England get flood control? 

An answer came last week from Hyde 
Park, N.Y., when President Roosevelt 
authorized $11,000,000 for an immediate 
start on flood-control dams and reservoirs 
on the Connecticut and Merrimack Rivers 
and their tributaries. But it was not that 
simple. The next day, two New England 
Governors fanned the embers of a smolder- 
ing flood-control controversy—Federal vs. 
state’s rights. 

Using different words to express the 
same thought, Gov. George D. Aiken of 
Vermont and Gov. Francis P. Murphy of 





Harris & Ewing 


Gov. Murphy of New Hampshire 


New Hampshire barked their objections to 
the Federal program. Aiken: “If the Presi- 
dent desires to help . . . Vermont will 
cooperate ... on any plan which does not 
require the surrender of the ownership and 
jurisdiction over natural resources . . . We 


do not recognize the right of the Federal 
government to take our resources without 
our consent.” Murphy: “Much as we need 
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Governor Aiken of Vermont 





these protective dams, we cannot sell our 
inherent rights.” 

As in the past, one word covered the 
crux of the matter—power. Following the } 
disastrous Connecticut Valley floods of 
March 1936, the Governors of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire worked out a control compact 
with United States Army engineers which 
reserved for the states all water rights not 
needed for actual flood control. Thus the 
states retained control of the dam sites 
and electric-power generation. Congress 
wouldn’t ratify the compact because of the 
objections of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The Governors balked at modifica- 
tion, and there the matter rested—a dead- 
lock. Then, as now, the Governors’ chief 
argument was the defense of states’ rights. 

But in January 1938 Congress amended 
the 1936 Flood Control Act and permitted 
the Federal government to pay the full 
cost of dams and reservoirs. It thus took | 
the states out of the picture and paved the | 
way for last week’s start. 





Significance 


Behind the Federal-state controversy in | 
New England lies the larger questicn of 
public vs. private power production. Fed- 
eral power-policy makers call the Gover- 
nors “mere Charlie McCarthys for the New 
England private-utility barons,” and con- | 
tend that since the government is footing | 
the bill, it has the constitutional authority | 
to acquire titles to the dam sites. But the 
Down East utilities declare the flood-con- 
trol plan is an attempt to create a “little 
TVA” in New England—and that some of 
the dams would be on unnavigable streams, 
hence beyond Federal jurisdiction. 

Whatever the arguments, there is little 
the states can do about it except resist 
condemnation proceedings by injunctions, f 
for the government can proceed under the | 
right of eminent domain. 
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The Slow Agony of a State: 


Czechoslovakia Goes Into Coma 


Prague, Sacrificed to Peace, 
Prepares Gracefully to Accept 


Nazi Domination 


The bracelet of mountains around the 
Bohemian plain was a dividing ridge last 
week between jubilation and dismay. On, 
and beyond, the outer slopes Germany 
celebrated its easy victory; inside the 
circle, Czechoslovakia painfully trimmed 
its political and economic affairs to fit 
the remnant of state left after the ampu- 
tation. 

In Sudetenland Hitler made one per- 
sonal appearance after the other with the 
advance guard of his army, traveling fast 
and usually eating special vegetarian meals 
by the roadside. He entered towns over 
carpets of flowers and was pelted by bou- 
quets. This liking for flowers featured the 
show—at Karlsbad women transplanted all 
flower beds and shrubs in the city park so 
the crowds wouldn’t trample them. But 
finally it went too far. At Jagerndorf, in 


the north, the Fiihrer’s cheek was cut by 
a bouquet of roses and after that the 
people were forbidden to throw any more. 

The army finished peaceful occupation 
of the four zones designated at Munich 
(see map) on schedule Oct. 7. Part of the 
force of 150,000 then moved forward into 
the new territory allotted Germany by 
the international commission. 

German staff officers praised the re- 
markable discipline of the Czech retreat. 
Such few fights as occurred were between 
Czech and Nazi civilians. To avoid further 
trouble, Konrad Henlein, now Reich Com- 
missioner for the district, dissolved the 
Sudeten Free Corps of returned exiles. The 
men will be used as party police, since 
they know which natives are anti-Nazi. 

Oct. 9 Hitler crossed Germany and 
made a speech in the Saar Basin, the first 
Nazi territorial acquisition (obtained by 
plebiscite in 1935). This was his first 
speech, except to welcome Sudetens, since 
his victory over the democracies ended the 
war scare. He promised to demobilize the 
reserves called up Aug. 15 but said military 
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Sudeten Free Corps on police duty in occupied areas 





preparations would continue, including ex- 
tension of the “Siegfried Line” of forts 
from the Rhineland to the Saar. 

Most of the address was a lecture to the 
democracies. He praised Mussolini as 
Germany’s “only real friend.” He said 
Chamberlain and Daladier had shown that 
they wanted peace but their governments 
couldn’t be trusted since they might turn 
up at any time led by warlike men such 
as “Duff Cooper, Churchill, or Eden.” 

In Prague Oct. 5 Gen. Jan Syrovy, Pre- 
mier who had made all the calamitous an- 
nouncements of the preceding weeks, said 
over the radio that he had to perform “the 
most grievous task of my life.” He then an- 
nounced the resignation of President Edu- 
ard Benes. One of the most sinister features 
of the crisis was the personal attacks Hitler 
made on Benes in his speeches. In his fare- 
well, the Czech President said: “I do not 
wish to criticize. Nor must you expect 
from me a single word of recrimination in 
any direction. History will be our judge. 
I shall only say this, which we all feel very 
painfully: the sacrifices demanded of us 
with such emphasis were excessive and un- 
just. The nation will never forget this.” 
Then the studio orchestra played the na- 
tional anthem, “Kde Domor Muj (Where 
Is My Native Land?) .” 

Next day Benes packed up and left 
Hradchany Palace, with his wife, for a 
country retreat. Two American universi- 
ties, Chicago and Brown, invited him to 
join their staffs, but he decided to resume 
the teaching of sociology at Charles Uni- 
versity, Prague. That was the job he left 
to work for Czech independence during 
the World War and with the late Thomas 
Masaryk, “father of the republic.” 

The Czech Government set out to solve 
its adversities by: 

1—Reshuffling the Cabinet. Syrovy re- 
mained but took in new Ministers who 
by sympathy or experience were equipped 
to work with the Nazis. Most important 
was the appointment of Frantisek Chval- 
kovsky, Minister to Rome, as Foreign 
Minister. He represented the Czech Gov- 
ernment at Washington 1923-1925 but 
since has served only in Germany and 
Italy. Chvalkovsky replaced Kamil Krofta, 
one of the group of liberal professors who 
created the state. 

2—Granting autonomy to Slovakia and 
Ruthenia. This was done to forestall Hun- 
garian and Polish attempts to annex parts 
of these regions. Each now will have 
charge of all its own affairs except foreign 
relations, defense, and economic matters 
affecting the national budget. 

3—By sending economic missions to 
Berlin and London. The one to Berlin 
started the complicated business of ad- 
justing relations with the state which now 
had seized its richest natural resources and 
industrial regions. The other went to see 
about the $50,000,000 loan promised by 
Britain. 

4—Demobilizing the army by stages 
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and caring for refugees. Efforts were made 
to keep non-Nazi Germans and Czech 
residents from leaving the Sudetenland, 
but some 25,000 nevertheless fled to 
Prague or other cities. 


Significance 

Benes’ resignation wasn’t unexpected, 
but it symbolized the violent reorientation 
the country will have to go through. As 
Foreign Minister from 1918 until he suc- 
ceeded Masaryk as President in 1935, he 
aligned Czechoslovakia in the diplomatic 
orbit of France, worked hard at the 
League of Nations, helped create the 
Little Entente, and was an artisan of the 
Franco-Czech-Soviet pacts which excited 
Hitler’s animosity. 

All those things went overboard at 
Munich. The government’s efforts last 
week clearly showed that now, instead of 
trying to hold out against Germany, it is 
ready to accept the inevitable. This will 
mean assisting, rather than retarding, the 
Nazi Push to the East through Central 
Europe. 








The Danube Basin 


In 1920 Soviet armies rolled to the 
gates of Warsaw and threatened Poland’s 
existence. At this moment Czech Free 
Corps detachments coolly seized the 
Teschen region, claimed by both Prague 
and Warsaw. Poles never forgave the 
“treachery.” And, when the Munich con- 
ference granted Hitler immediate occupa- 
tion of Sudeten regions, they demanded 
instant possession of Teschen. 

A disillusioned Prague government 
quietly surrendered one of its most vital 
industrial regions: 260,000 inhabitants 
(65 per cent Polish), 320 square miles, 
rich coal and iron deposits, great foundries 
and munitions works, and the railway con- 
nection between Slovakia and Bohemia. 

And at 2 p.m. through loud-speakers on 
the Polish border came the voice of 
Poland’s semi-dictator, Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz: “The majesty of the Polish Repub- 
lic now crosses the Olza.” Over the river 
and into Czechoslovakia clattered squads 
of lance-bearing cavalry, headed by an un- 
happy-looking Czech officer. For six days 
the Poles leisurely filtered in. Then this 
week they hurriedly poured into the vital 
rail junction of Bohumin three days ahead 
of schedule. The troops of the all-con- 
quering Fiihrer had been approaching 
from the opposite direction, and the Poles 
were taking no chances with the Reichs- 
wehr’s appetite. Hitler had included Bo- 
humin in his Godesberg ultimatum. 

As the Poles reaped their reward on the 
northern border, thousands of shouting 
Hungarians gathered to the south in the 
. fortress town of Komarom, where a 2,600- 
foot bridge over the Danube connects 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia. But on the 
other side grim detachments of Czech 
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Foreign Minister Chvalkovsky 


soldiers took up battle positions. To Buda- 
pest’s demands for immediate occupation 
of districts containing 700,000 Magyars, 
Prague had turned a deaf ear. 

For six days, Hungary—weakest of 
Czechoslovakia’s _ partitioners—clamored 
for exorbitant compensation: Slovakia and 
Ruthenia in addition to the Magyar areas. 
The Slovakia claim the Czechs promptly 
spiked by giving the Slovaks autonomy. 


Then they cannily appointed Dr. Joseph 
Tiso, new Slovak Premier, as negotiator 
at a conference, which this week agreed to 
“token” Hungarian occupation of two in- 
significant border towns. 





Significance 


Not until the Munich agreement made 
it safe did Poland seriously threaten 
Teschen. Until then Foreign Minister 
Joseph Beck played the cautious part 
which geography has imposed on Poland: 
that of a buffer precariously balanced be- 
tween Germany and Russia. German domi- 
nation of all Czechoslovakia threatened to 
upset this since Prague’s eastern province, 
Ruthenia, thrusts almost to the border 
of Hitler’s coveted Ukraine. To remove 
the danger—in any Russo-German war 
Poland would be the battlefield—Beck 
vociferously supported Budapest’s “his- 
toric” right to Ruthenia. This would give 
Poland and Hungary a common frontier 
and further Beck’s great plan for a cordon 
of neutral states separating the Nazi and 
Red giants. 

Officially the Reich said nothing. But 
Marshal Géring’s newspaper, the Essener 
National Zeitung, assailed Hungary’s 
claim. And unofficially Berlin strongly 
backed Prague—indications that Hitler 
will allow no Polish-Hungarian scheme to 
stand in the way of his great Drang nach 
Osten dream. 








© Newsweek 


Dwindling Czechoslovakia: The areas 1, 2, 3, 4 were joined to the 
Reich by the Munich agreement. Subsequently, the territory within the 
broken line—including the shaded areas, originally slated for plebiscite— 
was awarded to Germany by the international commission. The shaded ‘is- 
lands’ outside this line are subject to German-Czech exchange population. 
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Signs of Hope 
George VI to Visit America; 


Commons Upholds Chamberlain 


All during the crisis, Britain anxiously 
watched the trend of empire and Ameri- 
can opinion. The empire generally backed 
up the mother country, and President 
Roosevelt’s personal peace overtures were 
much appreciated in London. 

To weld the links of empire still strong- 
er, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
announced from their Scottish retreat at 
Balmoral last week acceptance of Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s invitation for 
a royal visit to Canada next year. They 
will sail on the specially chartered Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner Empress of Britain in 
early summer and spend “about three 
weeks” in the dominion. 

Britain’s reigning pair may also visit 
President Roosevelt at the White House 
and see the New York World’s Fair. So 
far nothing of this has been said offi- 
cially because the President must first send 
a formal invitation through diplomatic 
channels. It is taken for granted he will 
do so soon: a fair representative was in- 
formally assured in London last summer 
that the monarchs would give a visit to the 
United States “sympathetic considera- 
tion.” 

The announcement was hailed as a 
further augur that no European war is 
likely for at least another year. Twice be- 
fore, disturbed conditions caused post- 
ponements of royal visits to India. But 
just as King George was able to resume 
his Scottish sojourn, so too did Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain leave Lon- 
don with a light heart to fish in the River 
Tweed, also in Scotland, as guest of the 
Earl of Home, father of his Parliamentary 
private secretary, Lord Douglas. 

“Have a good holiday!” shouted his sup- 
porters as the tired Premier left the House 
of Commons. After a four-day debate, the 
peace he had bought for Britain had just 
been approved by a 366 to 144 confidence 
vote. (Twenty Conservatives abstained.) 
In the debate nothing was more surpris- 
ing than the defense of Chamberlain by 
James Maxton, Independent Laborite. The 
“fiery Clydesider” praised the Premier for 
doing “something that the mass of common 
people of the world wanted done.” Another 
unexpected endorsement came from Lord 
Baldwin, former Prime Minister, who made 
his maiden speech in the House of Lords: 
“I do not think there is another man in 
this country who could have brought about 
what he has . . . It is a performance for 
which this country owes him much.” 

Parliament resounded with quotations 
from the Bible, Shakespeare, and Shelley. 
Chamberlain started when, before leaving 
for Munich, he quoted Hotspur in Shakes- 
peare’s “Henry IV”: “Out of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” Ar- 
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thur Greenwood, Labor member, looked up 
the rest of the passage and read it in Com- 
mons with immense glee: “The purpose 
you undertake is dangerous; the friends 
you have named uncertain; the time itself 
unsorted; and your whole plot too light 
for the counterpoise of so great an opposi- 
tion.”* 

In winding up the debate, Chamberlain 
spoke for less than an hour. He was lis- 
tened to in silence except for three out- 
bursts of cheering. Qualifying somewhat 
his immediate post-Munich optimism, he 
declared: “I do, indeed, believe that we 
may yet secure peace in our time, but I 
never meant to suggest that we would do 
that by disarming until we can induce 
others to disarm too.” 





Significance 


Britain will not now have a general 
election. In Parliament, Chamberlain dis- 
pelled rumors by giving two reasons why 
he opposed one: his unwillingness to cap- 
italize on the widespread feeling of relief 
over a narrowly averted war and his desire 
to minimize rather than magnify party 
differences. He would only change his 
mind, he said, if some new issue arose or 
if he felt he had lost the confidence of his 
supporters. 

The announced royal visit across the 
Atlantic lulled Britain into a new sense of 
security, as it was certain such a step 
wouldn’t be contemplated if there seemed 
any doubts about the immediate future. 
And, while the emotional reaction of un- 
qualified enthusiasm that followed the 
Munich settlement has quite naturally 
given way to much criticism, both in and 
out of Parliament, the great majority of 
British and empire opinion is still ranged 
solidly behind Chamberlain and his govern- 
ment. By going to the United States, the 
British King and Queen would serve to 
strengthen American sympathies. 





Lindbergh on the Spot 


Last August prominent Soviet airmen 
entertained Charles A. Lindbergh and his 
wife in Moscow. This week they were 
among eleven Soviet aviators who signed 
a letter in the newspaper Pravda denounc- 
ing the American flyer as a “stupid liar, 
lackey, and flatterer of German Fascists” 
for spreading stories in London about the 
weakness of the Soviet air force. 

The letter accused Lindbergh of saying 
at a party given by Lady Astor that Ger- 
many’s air fleet “was powerful enough to 
defeat the air strength of France, England, 
the Soviet Union, and Czechoslovakia 
combined.” The Russians retaliated with 
the boast that the Soviet air force is “quan- 





*Greenwood did not explain that his quota- 
tion was from a letter written by Hotspur’s 
hoped-for fellow conspirator, York, whereas 
im quoted Hotspur’s comment on the 
etter. 
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titatively at least equal to the combined 
German and Japanese air forces and is 
qualitatively much superior.” 

The trouble started when The London 
Sunday Times and Evening Standard re- 
ported that Lindbergh had criticized Rus- 
sian aviation and “was not favorably im- 
pressed” on his recent visit. Last week 
Parliament heard exactly the opposite ver- 
sion during the foreign-policy debate. Re- 
ferring to Lindbergh without naming him, 
Ellen Wilkinson, Laborite, asserted: “It is 
a very serious thing that, when a very 
prominent American airman was being 
lunched by these people and all sorts of 
official people were invited to meet him, 
they assured him it was impossible for this 
country to do anything because Germany’s 
air force was better than the Russian, Brit- 
ish and French combined.” Subsequently 
the story was picked up in Claude Cock- 
burn’s Leftist tip sheet, The Week, which 
was quoted in the Russian protest. 

When the storm broke, Lindbergh and 
his wife were taking off from Le Bourget 
for Berlin. The Colonel had no comment 
to make. 





France 
Tale of Lost Alliances 


and an Imperiled Economy 


In 1891 France signed a defensive al- 
liance with Russia, broke twenty years 
of isolation, and “encircled” Germany. 
After the World War, France again 
hemmed in the Reich—this time by pacts 
with the Versailles-created states of East- 
ern Europe. In 1936, to bolster these, Paris 
reforged the defensive link with Moscow. 
By last week Adolf Hitler’s bloodless 
Munich victory had shattered this whole 
system. 


Alliance 

During the three-week crisis, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s most powerful ally took no part in 
the hazardous bargaining: Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff only made 
speeches in Geneva’s Peace Palace. And 
Soviet ambassadors—according to Russia’s 
official news agency—‘were only informed 
about accomplished facts.” Last week the 
embittered little Foreign Commissar, who 
initiated the Soviet’s rapprochement with 
the democracies in 1935, turned back to 
Moscow. And an editorial in an official 
Foreign Commissariat paper blasted the 
French alliance: “What now is the value 
of the [Franco-Soviet] pact since France 
has torn up her treaty with Czechoslo- 
vakia . . . Her sole ally in Europe now is 
Britain.” 

The same day in Paris Premier Edou- 
ard Daladier appeared before a special ses- 
sion of Parliament to justify this far- 
reaching foreign-policy reversal. Tumultu- 





ous cheers greeted him, and by 535-75 the 
Deputies, still feverishly grateful for 
peace, supported the Munich agreement. 


Front 


The vote revealed a break in domestic 
politics as great as that in diplomacy. For 
the first time the Communists had op- 
posed the government, thereby smashing 





c : Wide World 
Exz-Premier Flandin 


the Popular Front. And the rift grew wider 
when Daladier demanded the right to gov- 
ern by emergency decree until the finan- 
cial strain caused by the war scare had 
eased. For hours the Socialists refused sup- 
port but at 1 a.m. they finally agreed at 
least to abstain from voting. Then amid 
Rightist cheers, Socialist silence, and 
Communist hoots, the Chamber by 331-78 
granted Daladier full powers until Nov. 15. 
A day later Georges Bonnet faced the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. Only 
one incident marred approval of the 
Foreign Minister’s new policy. A Deputy 
named Salomon Grumbach read a tele- 
gram from Hitler to former Rightist 
Premier Flandin. The Fiihrer thanked him 
for his “energetic efforts” for “complete 
collaboration between France and Ger- 
many” and hoped they would have “more 
extended results.” Rising to his 6 feet 6, 
Flandin looked down on Grumbach coldly: 
“Permit me to neglect the incident.” 





Significance 


Diplomatic. With the seeming end of 
the Franco-Russian alliance, Paris’ chief 
interest now must be the preservation of 
its colonies and preparation for the next 
conflict between the Anglo-French em- 
pires and the Berlin-Rome axis—not im- 
probable in the Near East. 

Political. The result of the Popular 
Front’s breakup seemed to be that the 
Radical Socialists would form a coalition 
with the Rightist groups. The Communists 


would then try to join the Socialists in an 
opposition bloc. But such an association 
would enable Daladier to order a snap elec. 
tion and brand both as “war parties.” 

Financial. The immediate problem: to 
pay the government’s $769,500,000 debt to 
the Bank of France and halt the sinking 
franc. Likeliest method: revaluation of the 
gold reserve, thus garnering a profit of 
$931 ,500,000. But the fundamental prob- 
lem is to restore confidence and speed up 
production. Last week Daladier hinted that 
he might (1) increase the 40-hour week. 
(2) rigorously suppress strikes, (3) ask 
labor for free “contribution days” of work 
to aid the national defense. 





Spanish Volunteers 


Dictators Indicate Intention 


to Evacuate Spain 


After staving off war over Czechoslo- 
vakia, European statesmen turned their 
attention toward bringing the stalemated 
Spanish civil war, another potential tinder- 
box to a speedy end. 

The Munich conference gave Prime 
Minister Chamberlain opportunity for a 
man-to-man exchange of views with Mus- 
solini along the lines of his personal diplo- 
macy with Hitler. Last week he was quick 
to follow it up. On six successive days, 
Lord Perth, British Ambassador, was 
closeted in the Palazzo Chigi with Count 
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Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Galeazzo Ciano, the Duce’s Foreign Min- 
ister son-in-law. 

On the seventh day it was seen the talks 
had borne fruit. A Rome communiqué an- 
nounced Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
was sending home immediately all Italians 
who had fought in Spain uninterruptedly 
for eighteen months. It was the first time 
Mussolini had taken definite action about 
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quitting Spain. The exact number wasn’t 
given but it was authoritatively put at 
approximately 10,000—just the “token” 
withdrawal Chamberlain demanded before 
putting the Easter Anglo-Italian pact into 
effect. Only the day before, the Jast stum- 
bling block had been removed when 
Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet inti- 
mated that, if Italy made this gesture, 
France would recognize insurgent Spain. 

This week Francis Hemming, secretary 
of the Nonintervention Committee, ar- 
rived in Burgos with six officials and two 
secretaries. The size of the mission gave 
rise to the belief that more than mere 
withdrawals were to be negotiated, that 
peace moves inspired by the four Munich 
powers and Portugal were projected. 

So far Mussolini has said nothing about 
his airmen and technicians still in Spain. 
Last week Italian bombers were particular- 
ly active again. Seven British ships were 
damaged in their raids. Loyalists fired at 
other insurgent planes when they “bombed” 
Madrid, Barcelona, Badalona, and Alicante 
with thousands of loaves of bread in proof 
of Franco prosperity. The bread was 
spurned as possibly poisoned. Fierce fight- 
ing went on along the Ebro front as in- 
surgent forces smashed at loyalist defenses. 





Significance 

The withdrawal will still leave many 
thousands of Italians in Spain. Although 
Italy insists 40,000 has been the maximum 
of its forces, the loyalist government has 
estimated the figure as twice as many. 
Lord Perth, however, is expected to press 
for complete withdrawal before Parliament 
meets again Nov. 1, when Chamberlain 
will ask early ratification of the Italian 
treaty. Last week European dictators 
seemed to be reaching the point where they 
would let Spaniards fight it out alone. 
With France courting Italy again, the only 
doubtful factor in foreign aid was Russia. 
Meanwhile both sides appeared opposed 
to various truce plans, each holding out 
for peace with victory. 





Palestine 


New Arab Revolt Perils 
Last Hopes of Zionists 


Tiberias, where the Jewish Talmud was 
edited in the fifth century, lies on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee. After 
dark Oct. 2, bands of Arab mustahajedin 
(holy warriors) massed in the hills behind 
the town, cut its telephone wires, and at 
the blast of a whistle swooped down into 
the old Jewish quarter. They killed nine- 
teen people—including eleven children— 
and were not driven off until local police 
Were reinforced by troops of the Trans- 
jordan Frontier Force. 

Three days later British infantry and 








airmen, mopping up the region, killed 60 
Arabs and next day wiped out 60 more 
who had burned three trucks and left two 
Jewish drivers dead on a road near the 
northern frontier. 


‘Deterioriation’ 

Questioned in Parliament, Colonial Sec- 
retary Malcolm MacDonald admitted “a 
serious deterioriation in the general situ- 
ation” in Palestine. This was typical Brit- 
ish understatement. During September, 
MacDonald said, 4,000 fresh troops had 
been ordered there and as many more 
would be sent from England “in the near 
future,” together with 3,000 from India. 
Sir Harold MacMichael, Palestine High 
Commissioner, flew to London for an em- 
ergency conference at which Arabs pre- 
sented a new plan of their own. This was 
brought by Sayid Tewfik al Suwaidi, Iraq 
Foreign Minister, and had the approval of 
Grand Mufti Amin Al Husseini, King Ibn 
Saud, and other Arab leaders. 

Instead of the Peel Commission’s recom- 
mendation of partitioning the country into 
separate Jewish and Arab states with a 
British corridor to control holy cities and 
strategic areas, the Arab plan is to make 
Palestine an independent state allied to 
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Palestine: descendants of the war-torn Holy Land’s original Jews 


Britain by treaty, with rights for all guar- 
anteed. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
World Zionist Organization, attended the 
conference but, before anything had been 
settled, the Jewish Agency for Palestine 
denounced the Arab plan because it would 
condemn Jews to a minority status, de- 
claring in a statement: “The Jews in Pales- 
tine are there as of right, not on suffer- 
ance.” 


Islam 

Meanwhile, tarbushed and _ turbaned 
delegates from all over the Moslem world 
assembled in Cairo for a congress of Pan- 
Arab leaders. It was called by Mohammed 
Ali Allouba Pasha, former Egyptian Min- 
ister of Education and president of Egypt’s 
parliamentary committee for the defense 
of the Arab cause in Palestine, to rally 
Arabs everywhere for “the most sacred 
cause of Islam.” 

Mohammed Ali appealed to Chamber- 
lain to “give Palestine Arabs what he gave 
Sudeten Germans,” warning Britain if an 
attempt was made to impose partition the 
Jewish state would be “eradicated” by the 
Moslem world. Sayed Abdel Rahman el- 
Siddiki, who claimed to represent 80,- 
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000,000 Indian Moslems sympathizing with 
Palestine Arabs, also urged Chamberlain 
to apply his Munich diplomacy to Pales- 
tine. 





Significance 


The Arab plan proposed in London 
amounts to telling Jews this: the Balfour 
Declaration as interpreted by Zionists is no 
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longer practicable; property now owned by 
Jews in Palestine can be kept, but it can- 
not be increased; the status quo of popu- 
lation—900,000 Arabs, 400,000 Jews— 
must be maintained by stopping immigra- 
tion. 

This, incidentally, is one of the alterna- 
tives for Britain suggested in The London 
Times by R. G. B. Spicer, recently In- 
spector General of Palestine police; the 
other is to bring Arabs to their knees by 
force of arms and handle “any recrudes- 
cence with inexorable severity.” 

Apart from rushing troops to combat 
the new Arab revolt, Britain can do noth- 
ing about Palestine until the report is pre- 
sented—“before the end of this month,” 
according to MacDonald—by the partition 
commission. This body, under Sir John 
Woodhead, returned in August from an ex- 
haustive study on the spot. Though its full 
findings are kept secret, it is known the 
commission was unable to agree on new 
frontiers or, apparently, even on partition. 
Indications in London are that the choice 
will be for concessions—at the expense of 
Zionism. 





Riot in Vienna 


Last April Theodor Cardinal Innitzer, 
Archbishop of Vienna, was called to Rome 
and reprimanded by the Pope for urging 
Austrian Catholics to vote “Ja” in the 
famous Anschluss: plebiscite. When Hitler 
marched into Vienna the Archbishop was 
among the first to acclaim the Fiihrer. But 











last month, in a growing conflict between 
church and state, he became a _ bitter 
critic of the Nazi regime, frequently lash- 
ing out against it from his pulpit in St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral. 

Oct. 7 he preached his most violently 
anti-Nazi sermon to date. The church was 
crowded with worshipers, and 10,000 other 
Catholics packed the little square outside. 
Nazi hecklers started a riot, which police 
broke up; but the following night 1,500 
Nazis stormed the Archbishop’s palace, 
adjoining the Cathedral. The 62-year-old 
prelate fled to pray in his chapel. Nazis 
hurled stones through its windows, and 
glass cut the Archbishop’s face. 

Meanwhile other rioters broke in the 
canons’ residence near by and threw 50- 
year-old Canon Johann Krawanik from a 
window. He was taken to a hospital with 
concussion of the brain and other injuries. 
Crying: “Kill all the priests!” and “To 
Dachau [concentration camp] with In- 
nitzer!” the Nazis looted the palace of 
furnishings, religious paintings, and other 
treasures. 

Detectives guarded the Archbishop. 





Jews in Italy 


At a midnight session, with Musso- 
lini presiding, the Fascist Grand Coun- 
cil forbade mixed marriages between 
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. . . Britons might have slept .. . 


Italians and Jews, excluded Jews from 
military service in peace or war, and 
forbade them to own or manage a busi- 
ness employing more than 100 persons, 
or to own more than 123.5 acres of land. 

Most of the sting was taken out of 
this decree, however, by exemptions. 
The restrictions don’t apply to families of 
those who volunteered, were decorated, or 
lost their lives in the Libyan War of 1911, 
the World War, or the Ethiopian or 
Spanish campaigns; who fought with the 
late Gabriele D’Annunzio at Fiume in 
1919; who were killed or wounded “for 
the Fascist Cause”; or who joined the 
party before 1922 or in the latter half of 
1924, 

Because of these exemptions, only 3,000 
or so Jews will be affected. 
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‘On to Canton’ 


Southern Seaport Next Goal 
of Advancing Japanese 


Through knee-deep mud Japanese armies 
continued their slow encirclement of Han- 
kow. Ninety miles north of the capital a 
cavalry spearhead finally reached and cut 
the Hankow-Peiping railway—but in a few 
hours armored trains drove them back to 
the advancing main column. In the south 
another Japanese force smashed to within 
60 miles of the Hankow-Canton line. And 
west of Lake Poyang the Mikado’s legions 
marched triumphantly over the crumbled 
walls of Loki, where in 1927 Chiang Kai- 
shek decisively defeated a coalition of 
northern war lords. The Loki victory 
turned the flank of Chinese forces that for 
months have beaten off a drive on Nan- 
chang. 

One hundred twenty-five miles north- 
west of Nanchang, in the main Yangtze 
Valley campaign, the Chinese continued a 
retreat so stubborn that the Japanese 
have gained only a mile a day. Last week 
they followed their costly capture of 
Tienchiachen, the strong fort which fell 
Sept. 30, with an assault on Panpishan, 
directly across the river. 

From positions in the treacherous 
Yangtze gorge, twenty warships first laid 
down a withering barrage. And under its 
cover, 70 launches dashed to the shore, 
and a landing party, braving concentrated 
machine-gun fire, drove out the Chinese 
garrison. 





Significance 
Although the flank attack on Nanchang 
will be of little aid in forcing Hankow’s 
fall, Tokyo nevertheless pressed full speed 
ahead with it. 
The inference is that after the capi- 
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. . . In ‘improvised shelters’ 


tal’s capture Japan intends to use Nan- 
chang as a subsidiary base for a drive 
down central China to Canton. And last 
week still another sign indicated that tlus 
would take place in conjunction with 4 
sea attack on the southern city. This was 
the sudden appearance of twenty Japanese 
transports at Formosa, best base for such 
a campaign. 
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Giant batteries of electric relays make it possible to 
transport swiftly and safely the equivalent of more 
than a third of the population of the United States i 
a single year. Only with plastics was it possible « 
design this battery of relays in such compact 
efficient proportions. 
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Monsanto Plastics guard new $18,000,000 railway system 
across San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 


Throngs of people homeward bound! Out glide 
loaded ten-car electric trains, barely a minute apart — 
out into the night and fog across the eight-mile 
stretch of the world’s mightiest bridge—fifty-six 
trains an hour; visibility zero! 

For the key to this newest marvel in swift, safe 
transportation, which goes into operation early in 
1939, look to 4200 electric 
relays, each housed in a mold- 
ed shell of Monsanto Plastics. 


Safety All the Way 


With unfailing accuracy, these 
relays guide each train safely 
through the maze of tracks... 
govern speed every foot of 
the way across the bridge. 





As the operator presses controls 
in this panel, relays set track 
switches, signal ahead reports of 


approaching trains, operate -con- Such 1s the newest advance- 
trols establishing proper car speed 


across the bridge. ment in railway signaling 
equipment, developed and produced by the General 
Railway Signal Company, Rochester, New York. 


a man. Breakage is eliminated; an important factor 
in installation and maintenance of the system. And 
each plastic cover is shaped to the exact proportions 
of the relay within it. 


Your Product...and Plastics 


Daily, more and more manu- 
facturers are discovering that 
the introduction of Monsanto 
Plastics in new or estab- 
lished products, results in a su- 
perior article—more efficient, 
finer appearing, better selling. 

Whether your use calls for 
a plastic that is transparent, 
opaque or translucent, Mon- 
santo Plastics may well be your 
answer. Their color range cov- 
ers the spectrum—and their 
configurations are limitless. 





Inside each train cab is a signal 
system in front of the motor- 
man. Speed is regulated to 
the pace of the train ahead. 
Though rain or fog may ob- 
scure vision outside, the sig- 
nals are inside, always visible. 


Your letter, addressed to Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, Plastics Division, Indian Orchard, Massachu- 





Added to the advantage of per- 
fect transparency, these molded 
Monsanto Plastic cases are feath- 
erlight, cutting nearly two tons 
of dead weight from the batterics 
of relays. Yet each cover is rigid 





MONSANTO 
Cellulose Acetate + Cellulose Nitrate 
Cast Phenolic Resins 


Sheets « rods « tubes « moldings « castings 
transparent sheets for packages 


setts, will bring information on 
Monsanto Plastics applied to 
your individual need. Or, dis- 
trict offices of the Plastics Divi- 
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York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles. 
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Electricity and the Body: 
a Humble Water Plant Helps 
Study of Nerve Impulses 


About 75 per cent of industry depends 
on electricity; nearly 1,000,000,000 electric- 
light bulbs are in use in the United States. 
Industry and light bulbs are run by “man- 
ufactured” power—the energy drawn from 
falling water or from burning fuel. 

In much the same way human hearts 
pump and brains think because of elec- 
tricity. For electricity is present wherever 
there is matter. Every atom in the uni- 
yerse is a composite of protons and elec- 
trons, inconceivably small particles bear- 
ing positive and negative charges. In ani- 
mal tissues, these atoms produce a wide 
variety of currents. Each action of the 
body is set in motion by these currents, 
and the “wires” for them are the nerves. 

Biologists were long handicapped be- 
cause they couldn’t study single nerve 
cells. In animals these units are strung 
into long fibers, and the threadlike chains 
are hopelessly tangled with each other, 
making it practically impossible to sepa- 
rate an individual cell without injuring it. 
About fifteen years ago Dr. W. J. V. 
Osterhout, 67-year-old Rockefeller Insti- 
tute physiologist, started using Nitella, 
hair-thin plants that live in water. 

The cells of these growths are large 
(from 3 to 10 inches long), do not come 
in twisted snarls, and are similar to hu- 
man nerve cells. They are cultivated in 
open glass trays, kept healthy in special- 
ly refrigerated rooms, and act like batter- 
ies to produce currents of three to four 
millionths of an ampere. Studies of these 
currents were reported in the latest issue 
of The Journal of General Physiology by 
Dr. Osterhout and his associate, Dr. S. E. 
Hill. 

Rhythms in the Body. When a gland 
cell receives an electric current, it secretes 
hormones into the blood. When a muscle 
cell is stimulated, it contracts. The regu- 
lar rhythm of a beating heart is the re- 
sult of regular muscular contractions 
which are in turn produced by regular 
electrical impulses set up in the nerves. 
Various forms of heart disease are accom- 
panied by irregular heart throbbings, 
which means that something has caused 
the nerves to send sporadic currents. 

Drs. Osterhout and Hill succeeded in 
duplicating these unrhythmical currents 
in Nitella cells and were able to study a 
possible cause of spasmodic heart beats. 
The Rockefeller Institute workers estab- 
lished rhythms of one electrical impulse 
per second in Nitella cells and then aged 
them in special food-containing fluids for 
six weeks. This process produced an upset 
in electrical rhythm, and Drs. Osterhout 
and Hill now have evidence that, when 
herve cells grow old and lose their ability 





— 


to send regular currents, the human heart 
may be one of the first organs affected: 
“The occurence of closely similar phe- 
nomena in... the .. . heart and Nitella 

. appears to justify the use of simple 
tissues [such as Nitella] to make clear the 
mechanism of more complex structures.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


The greatest liquor study in the history 
of the nation was launched last week with 
the formation of a 100-man Research 
Council on Problems of Alcohol by the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The council will conduct 
research, arrive at conclusions, present the 
facts in suitable form to interested groups, 
and encourage intelligent discussion of 
these facts. Dr. F. R. Moulton, secretary 
of the A.A.AS., warned: “Whether the 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Dr. F. R. Moulton 


findings . . . are favorable or unfavorable 
to the use of alcoholic beverages, they will 
be published without prejudice.” 


{ After a study of illumination, General 
Electric Co. engineers announced that the 
North and South Poles get more sunlight 
than the tropics—65 extra sunny hours 
each year. The south side of a New York 
building receives 3,600 hours of direct sun- 
light a year; the north side, only 800 hours. 


{ The October issue of Nature Magazine 
reports that cosmetic-conscious American 
Indians made perfume from crushed col- 
umbine seeds, talcum powder from rotted 
pine wood, and rouge from the bloodroot 
flower. 


§ The government announced that its 
case against the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia (Newsweek, Aug. 8) 
would start this week (Oct. 17). The dis- 
trict society faces restraint-of-trade charges 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, for 
combatting the Group Health Association, 
Inc., a medical cooperative. A_ special 








grand jury of 23 persons will be selected 
from a group of 500, and investigations of 
at least 40 witnesses are expected to last 
three weeks. 


 M. Julien Francon, French naturalist, 
has finished experiments on bees which he 
believes prove the insects have a language. 
Placing a covering with a small hole in it 
over a moist lump of sugar, he watched a 
bee explore the obstacle for several min- 
utes until it finally found the entrance to 
the food. Then the bee returned to the 
hive to deposit its sugar. The insect ap- 
parently “told” fellow bees of the find 
for, without waiting for a leader or flying 
about unnecessarily, the rest of the swarm 
went straight for the opening and the 
sugar. 





EDUCATION 


100 Years of Duke: 
Success Story Starting With 
Two Blind Mules 


One hundred years ago, a group of 
Methodists and Quakers opened a ram- 
shackle school in Randolph County, N. C. 
After scrimping along for decades, Trinity 
College entered an era of opulence, which 
turned it into the most elaborate educa- 
tional plant in the South. This week 500 
Southern physicians assembled to extol the 
school’s work in medicine and to launch a 
year-long celebration of Trinity’s centen- 
nial. Alumni in 30 cities held special meet- 
ings. But they called themselves graduates 
not of Trinity but of Duke University— 
all because of $20,000,000. 

The first to lift Trinity from poverty 
was Washington Duke, illiterate ex-farmer 
who cured tobacco in a log barn and hauled 
it to market with two blind mules. Grown 
rich, in 1897 he gave $185,000 and an 
abandoned race track at Durham to the 
college, provided women be admitted as 
students. 

In 1924 Trinity struck 22-carat gold: 
without warning, James B. Duke, Wash- 
ington’s son who had risen from farm boy 
to multimillionaire tobacco and power king, 
set up the $40,000,000 Duke Endowment.* 
Two-thirds of its income went to hospitals, 
orphanages, Methodist churches, and 
preachers’ pensions. Trinity received the 
other third plus $6,000,000 outright—pro- 
vided it be renamed Duke University. 

Dr. William P. Few, Trinity president 
since 1910, gladly accepted the proviso and 








*Duke planned his philanthropies with an eye 
to his family. He left the Doris Duke Trust for 
his daughter, now Mrs. James H. R. Cromwell. 
Assets of both the Doris Duke Trust and the 
Duke Endowment are held by the Duke Founda- 
tion, whose assets are in turn invested in the 
Duke Power Co. Thus, any state interference 
with the power company would endanger Duke’s 
philanthropies—suicidal for any politician. Thus 
also, Mrs. Cromwell’s income is secure. 



























































began to build. The old race-track campus 
became Woman’s College, redone in 
Georgian architecture. On a 5,000-acre 
tract a mile to the west, the university 
sprouted a magnificent Gothic layout— 
dormitories, libraries, a $3,700,000 medical 
school and hospital. Architects traveled to 
Spain to copy medieval gargoyles for the 
$3,000,000 chapel, which turned out more 
like a cathedral. 

The medical school already has brought 
Duke University much credit because of 
its work on Southern diseases. The law 
school operates a clinic, where North Caro- 
linians get free legal advice and students 
get practical experience. The psychology 
department is doing pioneer work on 
telepathy. The graduate school of forestry, 
with its 5,000-acre laboratory, is one of 
three such schools in the country. 

Like many Southern state universities, 
where education and living are cheap, 
Duke is cosmopolitan. Nearly half of its 
3,600 students come from the Northeast. 
More than 1,000 work to pay the $700-a- 













Aero-Graphic Photo 


Today: prosperous, tobacco-endowed Duke University 


year expenses. For the rest, the typical 
Duke man is a serious scholar, with one 
great extracurricular passion—to see 
Duke’s football team play in the Rose 
bowl. 





Fordham: ‘Decent Habit’ 


In the Middle Ages, university students 
were often disorderly, half-starved, un- 
kempt beggars. For the sake of scholarly 
dignity, the colleges ruled that students 
must wear “decent habit.” From the uni- 
forms then adopted evolved the modern 
cap and gown. At Oxford and Cambridge, 
academic gowns must still be worn each 
day; Oxonians caught without them are 
fined half a crown. In American colleges, 
they usually appear only at commence- 
ments. Students at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, and a few women’s schools 
wear them to chapel. 

Last week Fordham College, arts divi- 
sion of the Jesuit university in New York, 
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reverted to the ancient tradition. The 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, university presi- 
dent since 1936 and an alumnus of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, ordered all seniors to 
don black mortarboards and knee-length 
gowns. The president thought the fourth- 
year men deserved the dignity of gowns 
as well as distinction from lower classmen. 

At first, the seniors grumbled about 
“false tradition” and the cost—$11 yearly 
rental. But they soon became proud of 
their regalia. Designed for Christ’s College 
four centuries ago by St. John Fisher and 
now tailored in Jesus Lane, Cambridge, 
the outfits must be worn every morning 
—under penalty of expulsion from class 
—when seniors tackle the profundities of 
psychology, ethics, and religion. 





RELIGION 


Church Modernization: 
Catholic Bible Retranslated: 
Catechism Revised 


In _sixteenth-century England, both 
Catholics and Protestants bewailed the 
lack of any authoritative English transla- 
tion of the Bible. Consequently, 54 Angli- 
can scholars began retranslating the ori- 
ginal Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic testa- 
ments for King James I. Their version, 
completed in 1611, is still used by most 
Protestants. In 1610, guided by William 
Cardinal Allen, seminarians of English 
College at the French University of Douay 
published a Catholic New Testament at 
Rheims. The Old Testament appeared later 
at Douay. In 1750, English-speaking Cath- 
olics adopted an official “modernization” 
of the Douay-Rheims Bible by Bishop 
Richard Challoner. 

Last week, 10,000 Catholics gathered in 
Hartford, Conn., for their greatest yearly 
conference on religious education—the 
Fourth National Catechetical Congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
They attended 300 meetings in four days. 
The most significant news were the an- 
nouncements that both the Baltimore 
Catechism and Douay-Rheims Bible were 
being revised. 

Three years ago, 50 theologians of the 
Catholic Biblical Association, confraternity 
affiliate, embarked upon the first Catholic 
Bible rewrite in two centuries. At Hartford 
they circulated a private edition of the 
first section completed—St. John’s Gospel. 
The entire New Testament will follow in 
six months; the Old Testament, by 1940. 
If accepted by the College of Bishops and 
the Vatican’s Apostolic Delegate in Wash- 
ington, it will become official. 

In the new St. John, archaisms are 
eliminated, quotations inserted, and colons 
weeded out. Except when Christ is quoted, 
“ve,” “thou,” and the verb suffix “eth” 
no longer appear. Classic phrases have been 
altered. In the old edition, St. John the 
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Kine JAMES 


Jesus said unto her, Iam the resurrection, 
and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live . 


Now there was set a vessel full of vine- 
gar: and they filled a spunge with vine- 
gar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it 
to his mouth. When Jesus therefore had 
' received the vinegar, he said, It is 
finished: and he bowed his head, and 
gave up the ghost. 





The Gospel According to St. John 


Dovay-RHEIMS 


Chapter XI, verse 25 


Jesus said to her: I am the resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth in me, 


although he be dead, shall live 


Chapter XIX, verses 29, 30 


Now there was a vessel set there full of 
vinegar. And they, putting’a sponge full 
of vinegar about hyssop, put it to his 
mouth. Jesus therefore, when he had 
taken the vinegar, said: It is consum- 
mated. And bowing his head, He gave 
up the ghost. 


Revisep Dovay-R#HEI™MsS 


Jesus said to her, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life; he who believes in me, 
even if he die, shall live .. .’ 


Now there was set there a vessel full of 
wine; and having wrapped a sponge 
soaked with the wine round a stalk of 
hyssop, they put it to his mouth. 
When, therefore, Jesus had taken the 
wine, he said, ‘It is consummated.’ And 
bowing his head, he gave up his spirit. 
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Baptist humbly exclaimed: “I am but the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness.” New 
version: “I am but the voice of one crying 
in the desert.” His remark that Christ 
was one “the latchet of whose shoe I am 
not worthy to loose” has become “the 
strap of whose sandal I am not worthy 
to loose.” 

Catechism. “Q. Who made the world? 
A. God made the world.” For half a cen- 
tury, this question and its answer have 
given parochial-school first-graders their 
first taste of religious study. It is the be- 
ginning of the Baltimore Catechism, 


adopted in 1885 by the Third Plenary 
Council of American Bishops at Baltimore. 
Millions of Catholics have learned its 421 
queries and replies by rote. 


Educational film: 


Two years ago, 150 high churchmen be- 
gan compiling a catechism of “old truths 
more fully explained in modern language.” 
Hartford delegates learned that the new, 
492-question handbook, printed privately, 
had won the hierarchy’s unofficial approval 
and that formal acceptance would come 
within two years. 

The chief changes are a new chapter on 
the Lord’s Prayer, point-by-point explana- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed, and detailed 
rules for citizenship. Thus, question 239 
reads: “How does a citizen show sincere 
interest in his country’s welfare? A citizen 
shows sincere interest in his country’s wel- 
fare by using his right to vote, honestly 
and without selfish purpose; by paying just 
taxes; and by being ready to defend his 






























the missionaries in Africa 
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country’s rights even with his life, when 
necessity demands.” Most other changes 
are mere rephrasing. The first item now 
reads: “Who made us? God made us.” 





Significance 


No doctrine will be changed. The root 
book of Catholic faith is still St. Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate translation of the original 
scriptures. Chief complication: the church 
will have to print thousands of new Bibles, 
prayer books, and theological texts, besides 
new catechisms for 1,600,000 pupils in 
American parochial schools. 


Dramatizing Missions: 
Work of Converting Africans 
Filmed by Foundation 


The Harmon Foundation, modestly en- 
dowed trust of the late real-estate mag- 
nate William E. Harmon, can’t spend 
money lavishly. In its work for public 
playgrounds, Negro art and education, 
and loans to college students, it considers 
itself the crank that starts the engine. 
When an experiment succeeds, it pulls 
out, expecting government, college, or 
other agencies to carry on. Its gospel is 
self-help. 

Last spring the foundation planted the 
seed of a unique idea in Protestant mis- 
sions. Its partners were the American 
Mission to Lepers, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, and eight denominations.* The 
foundation appropriated $7,500, wrote a 
silent-movie scenario, hired Ray Garner, 
young Brooklyn camera man, and sent 
him to an African mission post near Elat, 
French Cameroons. Garner, who com- 








*North Presbyterian, South Presbyterian, 
Methodist Episcopal, Southern Methodist, 
Northern Baptist, Disciples of Christ, Seventh- 
Day Adventist, Brethren. 
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Public and Private Enterprise 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Wren you read the advance an- 
nouncement of any play laid in the 
Kentucky mountain region, the Ten- 
nessee hill country, or the back reaches 
of one of the Southern States, you are 
generally pretty safe in assuming that 
it will concern itself with the advent 
into the territory of one or more per- 
sons from some other locality who will 
be alluded to as furriners by the sus- 
picious natives, most of whom will 
stand around for the first half hour 
grimly sucking straws and warning the 
intruders to gate the hell outn’ heeyah 
and the rest of the evening supplement- 
ing their admonition with shotguns. The 
Federal Theatre Project’s first seasonal 
expenditure is visited upon one of the 
species. It bears the title Bia Biow; it 
is a dramatization by Theodore Pratt 
of his novel of the same name; and its 
variations on the theme are fairly slight. 

Mr. Pratt’s locale is the inland Flor- 
ida cracker country; his furriners hail 
from Nebraska; and for the resolution 
and reconciliation of his feud he dis- 
misses the customary betrothal of the 
son and daughter of the warring clans, 
the falling of bitter old Lem Hatfield 
off a cliff, or the spiritual generosity 
that overcomes the chief revenooer in 
favor of a therapeutic hurricane. Yet 
even this minor variation is not too 
fragrant with dramatic novelty, as 
phenomena of nature have long since 
taken their place in the hokum category 
as plot and character catalyzers. Now, 
as in “The Deluge,” it is a flood; then, 
as in “Glory, Hallelujah,” it is a comet 
that presages the end of the world; 
again, as in the old Lincoln J. Carter 
melodrama, it is a forest fire or an ava- 
lanche; and still again, as in “The 
Storm” of gala Nubi-me-bad-girl mem- 
ory, it is a big blow, just as it is in 
the present exhibit. Some of Mr. Pratt’s 
incidental melodrama isn’t so bad, but 
his play is in the main little more 
than a ten-twenty-thirty tub thumper 
laboriously leading up to a $10,000 wind 
machine borrowed from a $2,000,000 
Sam Goldwyn movie. Nevertheless, I 
still can’t persuade myself that it isn’t 
better for the government to dissipate 
its money on the theatre, even this kind 
of theatre, than on a vast Maine hy- 
draulic development that wouldn’t sat- 
isfy a Waldorf-Astoria bathtub, guides 
to New York apprising visitors where 
they can get a three-decker club sand- 


wich for 20 cents, and parks in Pratts- 
burg, Ga., splendorized with statues of 
Pocahontas and Chester A. Arthur. 


The return engagement of Vic- 
TORIA Regina reemphasizes two things: 
first, that, when he puts his full hand 
to it, Gilbert Miller can produce a play 
more perfectly than anyone in our 
theatre; and, second, that, when it 
comes to our relatively younger ac- 
tresses, there is none who can compare 
with Helen Hayes. Her performance of 
the Queen two years ago was a fine and 
beautiful job; her performance today is 
an even finer and more beautiful one. 
There is something about this Hayes 
girl that most of our other actresses of 
her age and experience—indeed, of even 
more than her age and experience— 
completely miss. It may be an inner 
warm womanliness; it may be a dra- 
matic heart beating in a theatrical 
mind; it may be that little-girl spirit 
that has ever been a vital asset to the 
world’s best actresses of whatever vin- 
tage; it may be a natural and ex officio 
sincerity that siphons itself into her 
stage person; it may be any one or ten 
of a dozen things. That it is, above them 
all, a genuine acting talent we of course 
know. But it is these other qualities, 
too, that must surely and so brilliantly 
differentiate and distinguish her from 
the rank and file of director puppets, 
grease-paint crooners, big chest-tone 
purveyors, and superficially competent 
old war horses of all ages who so often 
drive us out into the cold alley to warm 


up. 


The familiar one about the havoc 
wrought by a woman of self-conscious 
and aggressive rectitude has made its 
appearance once again under the title 
Tue Goon, by Chester Erskin. On this 
occasion the consequences of the black 
angel’s pious dialectics are a husband 
who seeks solace in the arms of an un- 
derstanding maid servant, a schoolboy 
who commits suicide, a woman friend 
whose life is wrecked, and a son who 
plays the leading role in what may deli- 
cately be described as Clare Boothe re- 
written by Mordaunt Shairp and called 
“Kiss the Boys Hello.” Mr. Erskin 
writes like Mr. Erskin desperately try- 
ing to be a Norwegian and stages his 
own play as if it were Homer’s sad 
funereal feast. It won’t do, Mr. Erskin. 


{ 
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bined the trip with his honeymoon, spent 
three weeks filming Bulu tribesmen and 
shipped three reels to New York for edit- 
ing. At the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in New York, the foundation 
last week previewed the first dramatized 
account of African missions—“Ngono and 
Her People.” 

Ngono is the child bride of Ngele, Bulu 
chieftain. Tyrannized by Negele’s older 
wife, she finds kindly refuge in a near-by 
mission and decides to stay. The mission- 
aries buy her from Ngele, who is im- 
pressed by their fairness. Comes romance. 
Eman, an educated Negro government 
worker, proposes but is spurned: Ngono 
wants to teach the message of “Our Fa- 
ther God,” and tribal ethics rule that she 
can do so only as the wife of a teacher. 

Later Eman finds the chief worried: he 
thinks his son is bewitched. Eman con- 
verts Ngele and decides his true vocation 
is teaching. He quits his government job, 
marries Ngono, and they open a mission 
school in Ngele’s village. The chief muses: 
“How better it were if more of my wives 
had run away to the mission.” 

The tale of Ngono, which will be re- 
leased to schools and churches next week 
at $3.75 rental, is the first of a series. 
Garner is still in Africa, working on a 
new film, “The Story of Bwamba,” and 
studies of native children, village life, trib- 
al government, economics, and missionary 
achievements. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


The Lady Vanishes: 
and a British ‘Trencherman 
Is Again Spotlighted 


Except in the field of screen thrillers, 
Hollywood can usually give its rival film 
centers cards and spades. Alfred Hitchcock 
is the man chiefly responsible for the ex- 
ception, and his Tue Lapy VANISHES, re- 
leased by Gaumont British, is the latest 
demonstration of Britain’s superiority in 
this form of entertainment. 

The 38-year-old director can be relent- 
lessly grim in the interests of logical real- 
ism; but, next to his unquestioned mastery 
of bated-breath suspense, he is an adept 
in the creation of comedy relief. As a re- 
sult, “The Lady Vanishes” balances its 
spy-and-counterspy diet with sparkling 
dialogue and a pervading spirit of spoofing 
at England’s expense. 

The Sidney Gilliatt-Frank Launder 
adaptation of “The Wheel Spins”—a novel 
by Ethel Lina White—installs an odd 
group of people on a train crossing a Bal- 
kan state, causes an elderly but active 
spinster (Dame May Whitty) to disap- 
pear, and saddles an irresponsible young 
Englishman (Michael Redgrave) and an 
attractive girl (Margaret Lockwood) with 
the ticklish job of locating her before un- 
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Barbara Morgan 


A melodramatic pair: Michael Redgrave and Margaret Lockwood 


known enemies make her absence perma- 
nent. The list of suspects includes a lawyer 
(Cecil Parker) and a married woman 
(Linda Travers) who are sharing an illicit 


holiday, a Continental brain specialist 


(Paul Lukas), two incurably British 
sportsmen (Naughton Wayne, Basil Rad- 
ford) ,a dour countess, and a plump vaude- 
ville magician. 

Characteristically, Hitchcock lets his 
audience in on his secrets early and piles 
one thrilling sequence on another as his 
characters grope slowly and dangerously 
toward the truth. Aided by the provoca- 
tive performances of an excellent cast he 
has turned out what is probably the most 
entertaining melodrama of his career. 





Hitchcock: master of melodrama 


Steaks and Ice Cream. Acknowledged 
best of Britain’s directors, Hitchcock is 
also the bulkiest. He has tipped the scales 
at 270 pounds. And, though he is now on 
what he calls a diet, his prowess as a 
trencherman remains a matter of interna- 
tional admiration. In August 1937, 
“Hitch”—as his friends and 90-pound wife 
and co-worker, Alma Revelle, call him— 
came to this country for the first time on 
what he referred to as a “gastronomic holi- 
day.” He left England with a sense of 
foreboding but, after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of New York restaurants, his 
worst fears were set at rest. 

American steaks, he found, were worth 
crossing the Atlantic for, and he declared 
himself willing to barter England’s steak- 
and-kidney pie for a double order of Yan- 
kee ice cream. The following June he 
crossed the Atlantic again, for more steaks 
and his first trip to Hollywood. The Amer- 
ican film capital both amused and im- 
pressed him; he left it with a contract. 

Since he started his movie career in 
1920 as a title writer, Hitchcock has been 
a scenarist, art director, assistant director, 
and pinch-hitting camera man. In 1929 he 
made England’s first talkie—“Blackmail” 
—which brought him to attention in this 
country. Since then such thrillers as “The 
39 Steps,” “Secret Agent,” and “The Man 
Who Knew Too Much” have established 
him on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
master of melodramatics. 

When he starts work for David Selznick 
early next year—either on a dramatization 
of the Titanic disaster or Daphne du 
Maurier’s best seller, “Rebecca”—Hitch- 
cock will not be regimented by Hollywood’s 
communal method of movie making. As 
in England, he will dominate every phase 
of the film’s story and production; the 
finished job will reflect no personality 


other than his own. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that in moments of stress 
on the set he will discontinue his amiable 
practice of letting off steam by smashing 
all available teacups. 





Roach Three Up 


Last year, when Hal Roach announced 
his intention to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer of 
producing feature-length films, executives 
shook their heads and advised him to 
stick to two-reelers like “Our Gang” 
and the “Lonesome Luke” series in which 
he launched Harold Lloyd. Instead, Roach 
borrowed a million dollars, turned out 
“Topper,” and—on its profits—produced 
a second success, “Merrily We Live.” Now 
through United Artists, Roach delivers a 
third feature comedy, Tuere Gores My 
Heart. 

It is a screen axiom that an heiress’ 
boredom is proportionate to her worldly 
goods. As Joan Butterfield (Virginia 
Bruce) is the richest girl in the world, 
her unbearable ennui prompts her to flee 
the blue Mediterranean and her grand- 
father (Claude Gillingwater) and sample 
the simple pleasures of working as a sales- 
girl in her own department store. Enter a 
reporter (Fredric March), assigned to get 
the Butterfield story. 

The original yarn by Ed Sullivan, well- 
known columnist, runs true to the re- 
porter-heiress formula, but Eddie Moran 
and Jack Jevne have brightened it with 
innumerable gag situations which Nor- 
man Z. McLeod, director, spins together 
at a breezy clip. The film’s costars are 
helped in their entertaining caperings by 
a capable cast that includes Patsy Kelly 
—who has reduced 40 pounds since her 
last time out—Eugene Pallette, Alan 
Mowbray, Nancy Carroll, and, briefly, the 
silent-screen comedian, Harry Langdon. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tuat Certain Ace (Universal): Under 
the guidance of Joe Pasternak, producer, 
Deanna Durbin—who will be 16 in Decem- 
ber—progresses from screen childhood to 
adolescence with no indication that her 
career will require time out for an awkward 
age. In Bruce Manning’s engaging comedy 
of puppy love, the singing star falls in 
love with a startled war correspondent 
(Melvyn Douglas) and complicates life for 
everyone concerned, including a troop of 
Boy Scouts and their leader (Jackie 
Cooper). Edward Ludwig’s direction and 
Douglas’ performance are equally re- 
sponsible for infusing Deanna’s fourth 
film with the charm and distinction that 
marked her previous ones. John Halliday, 


Irene Rich, Jackie Searl. 


StaBLeMaATEs (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
A homeless stableboy (Mickey Rooney) 
loves a race horse and acquires him, 

















Elephant Boy: India is the mother country of polo, but it is not 
even remotely related to ice skating. Consequently it was a new sport to 
Sabu, Indian boy star of the motion pictures ‘Elephant Boy’ and 
‘Drums, when he saw it in London. However, he soon learned to skate, 
and last week, no longer an amateur, he stepped out on the ice at the 
Hotel St. Regis in New York with Alice Marble, national tennis champion. 





adopts a drunken ex-veterinarian (Wallace 
Beery) and reforms him. Frankly hokum, 
this exciting blend of heart throbs and 
hoofbeats is saved from bathos by the 
plausible performances of its costars. 
Margaret Hamilton, Minor Watson. 


Youtn Takes A Fuina (Universal): A 
Kansas farm boy (Joel McCrea) has his 
heart set on following the sea, but a 
romantic salesgirl (Andrea Leeds) in the 
department store where he works decides 
it will be the sea of matrimony. His fore- 
doomed struggles to escape add up to a 
slow-paced but fairly engaging comedy 
romance. Frank Jenks, Dorothea Kent. 


Tue Sisters (Warner Brothers): 
Adapted from Myron Brinig’s best seller, 
this story of three attractive sisters and 
the husbands they find in a Montana 
town of the 1900s follows the eldest 
(Bette Davis), who elopes with a restless 
sports writer (Errol Flynn) and suffers 
through various adjustments and the San 
Francisco earthquake before she makes her 
marriage stick. More appealing than con- 
vincing the intra-family saga is played 
with warmth and sincerity by a talented 
cast. Anita Louise, Jane Bryan, Henry 
Travers, Beulah Bondi, Alan Hale, Dick 
Foran. 

SECRETS OF 


AN Actress (Warner 


Brothers): Talkative and tedious to-do 
about a glamour girl of the stage (Kay 
Francis) who plays havoc with the marital 
plans of two architects. George Brent, Ian 
Hunter, Gloria Dickson. 
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The Classical Season: 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions; 
Symphony Orchestras Open 


The prelude to the year’s parade of 
classical music got under way last week 
with the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera auditions and additional seasonal 
debuts of the nation’s symphony orchestras. 

For 52 years, the selection of singers at 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera House 
was cloaked in considerable secrecy, even 
mystery. From 1883, when the Met 
opened, to 1935, when Edward Johnson 
became general manager, new singers 
were sprung on Met audiences without a 
preliminary national hearing. 

Three years ago this policy was changed, 
and last Sunday the innovation gained 
momentum when the fourth season of 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air 
opened a 26-week series over the NBC 
Blue Network. Sponsored by Sherwin- 
Williams, the program is a nationwide 
competition for aspiring songsters who 
have passed certain vocal requirements. 
The finalists each year are guaranteed a 
regular Met contract, while all singers 
selected for these public tryouts are paid 
a norainal fee and traveling expenses. 

For the contestants, the auditions offer 
a coveted chance to be judged by a 
Metropolitan jury; for the Met, a stream 
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of fresh talent; and for the public, 4 
panorama of song and a grand chance to 
pit their opinions against those of the 
Metropolitan judges. 

Further radio activity of the Met— 
whose curtain goes up Nov. 21—includes 
Saturday matinees (a seven-year custom) 
over the NBC Red Network beginning 
Nov. 26, and “operalogues” each Thursday 
beginning Nov. 24. 

The Symphonies. The Boston and Phila- 
delphia orchestras, now in full stride 
(Newsweek, Oct. 10), are joined by five 
other major orchestral groups. 

In Chicago’s newly air-conditioned 
Orchestra Hall, Frederick A. Stock raises 
a baton Oct. 13 for the Chicago Sym- 
phony’s entry into its 48th season and 
his own 34th season on that podium. 

In Severance Hall the Cleveland Orches- 
tra begins its 21st season and Artur Rod- 
zinski’s sixth year as conductor. Associated 
with Rodzinski is Rudolph Ringwall, 
while Georges Enesco and Albert Stoessel 
will serve as guest conductors. 

Oct. 14 the Cincinnati Orchestra opens 
under José Iturbi, substituting for Eugene 
Goossens, the regular leader, who is now in 
England. Before taking up his duties with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, Goossens will 
appear as a guest with the Boston Sym- 
phony, while Iturbi will not return to 
his own orchestra (Rochester Philhar- 
monic) until Nov. 3. These turnabouts 
on the podium are characteristic of the 
oncoming season. 

Oct. 15 is a significant date for concert- 
goers and radio listeners. It marks the 





Conductor Stock of Chicago 


opening of the NBC Symphony’s second 
season under Arturo Toscanini, who, after 
passport difficulties in Italy last fort- 
night (see Periscope), arrived in New 
York aboard the Normandie on Monday 
of this week. One day earlier Walter Dam- 
rosch opens on NBC the eleventh season 
of his Music Appreciation Hour. 
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The nation’s oldest orchestra, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, starts its 
gith season Oct. 20 under John Barbirolli 
in Carnegie Hall. Georges Enesco will be 
guest conductor, while Ernest Schelling 
(absent last year owing to eye trouble) 





Arturo Toscanini 


will return as conductor of the Young 
People’s concert series. 

Later orchestral openings: St. Louis 
Symphony, under Vladimir Golschmann, 
Oct. 28; National Symphony of Washing- 
ton, D.C., under Hans Kindler, Oct. 30; 
Los Angeles, under Otto Klemperer, Nov. 
3; Minneapolis, under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Nov. 4; Seattle, under Nikolai Sokoloff 
(succeeding Basil Cameron), Nov. 14; 
Pittsburgh, under Fritz Reiner, and Indian- 
apolis, under Fabien Sevitzky, Nov. 18. 





Post Office Art 


Renewing its campaign to beautify post 
offices, the United States Treasury De- 
partment (Art Projects) last week offered 
$35,875 in prizes for thirteen murals and 
two sculptures. Competitions are open 
to American artists. 

The largest single prize, $8,000, is for 
two sculptures for the Evanston, IIL., 
post office; and any American residing 
east of the Mississippi is eligible to enter. 
The other sculpture prize, $7,000, is for 
two sculptures for the Salina, Kan., post 
office and the competition is open to 
residents of certain Middle West and 




















“In covering the news I see Dicta- 


phone at work early and late ... in 
offices, homes, even trains and hotels! 
Whenever and wherever it’s needed, 
Dictaphone is ready for action. It 
takes memos, ‘fixes’ ideas, records in- 


structions ... everything that crosses 


ee 


PHILIP M. MORGAN 


Treos., Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


“...many things are writ- 
ten as reminders which 
used to be left to memory..” 


NOW MAIL THIS one 


anil 
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CLARENCE C. MOSACK 
Pres., Consolidated Brass Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

“... secretary can now con- 
tinue writing. . while I dic- 
tate..consider its purchase 
one of our best invest- 


WARREN H. SAPP 


Gen. Mgr., Chicago Plant, Armour 
and Company 


“ 


. . 80 convenient . . ex- 
pedites daily routine. . ac- 
cumulation of papers and 
notes greatly reduced ..” 
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BENGE BBE BOOP i 


a desk. Busy executives like those 
shown find that using this modern 
dictating machine is the easiest way 
to operate. At their convenience, they 
can do things that need doing when 
they ought to be done. And that’s the 
best definition of efficiency I know!” 


4 


DEAN BABBITT 


Pres., Sonotone Corporation, 
Elmsford, N. Y. 

“... makes it possible for 

me to keep in close touch 

with our entire interna- 

tional sales organization..” 





H. C. ROSENDORF 
Vice-Pres., The Holfast Rubber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“ . have used it nights, 
Sundays and holidays 
without having to ask my 
secretary to work during 

these off hours ..” 
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Trials and Tribulations 
of the Radio Reporter, a New 
Type of Correspondent 


One striking feature of the last war 
scare, as it concerned America, was the 
speed and thoroughness with which radio 
commentators interpreted the bulletins 
that kept crackling from Europe almost 
24 hours a day. But this was easy-chair 
appraisal of news which was being dug 
up by a surprisingly small staff of foreign 
radio correspondents. Last week from 
some of these men in the field came stories 
of their hardship in covering radio’s 
biggest story. 

William L. Shirer of CBS traveled 
2,950 miles (practically the distance ‘be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles) by 
air, train, truck, bus, car, and horse-drawn 
army carts. He averaged two hours sleep 
daily, mostly in his clothes, and ate 
sandwiches, hot dogs, and coffee until— 
“I'd rather starve than face them one 
more day.” He had his best meals with 
the Czech and German troops in the field: 
“It was warm and wholesome [and] trad- 
ing my American cigarettes against their 
food was a fair bargain. American ciga- 
rettes were worth their weight in gold to 
them.” German was the universal lan- 
guage—most Czechs spoke good German. 
Telephone conversations from Sudeten- 
land had to be carried on in German in 
front of officials. Shirer traveled through 
the mountains in a ramshackle car that 
frequently broke down—all good cars had 
been commandeered by the army. 

In Prague Shirer broadcast intermit- 
tently for two days. He later learned that 
Atlantic storms and government inter- 
ference for official messages prevented re- 
ception in America on almost every oc- 
casion. Telephone communication also was 
erratic. On one occasion at Godesberg 
“when I thought I was talking to London 
. . . I got the British Ambassador in a 
near-by hotel. When Webb Miller [UP 
correspondent] tried to phone his colleague 
Ed Beatty from one hotel in Godesberg 
to another, he was unable to get through 
and, after waiting three hours, telephoned 
his Paris office to telephone Beatty and 
ask him to please come over to Miller’s 
hotel a couple of miles away.” 

Despite these difficulties, Shirer man- 
aged to contribute his part to the 2,847 
minutes of European broadcast carried by 
CBS: “I’ve bellowed so long into the 
microphone and bad telephones that my 
doctor says that if I don’t keep my mouth 
shut for a few days my voice will be gone 
entirely.” 

NBC carried 118 broadcasts from 
abroad, many of them by Max Jordan. 
Although suffering from a cold all the 
time, he made 40 plane trips about Europe, 
hiring a substitute to broadcast for him 
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Series heroes: Hack (Cubs) tagged out by Gordon (Yankees) 


when his throat became too sore. He 
succeeded in beating press services by 25 
minutes in relaying the Munich agree- 
ment’s full text. 





SPORTS 





Baseball’s Farm System: 
Yankee Chain Breeds Champs 
in Major, Minor Leagues 


Day after day last week Col. Jacob Rup- 
pert, ailing with rheumatism, propped him- 
self up in bed, fumbled with the knobs of 
his radio, and tuned in on good news. 

In four straight games of the World 
Series, the Beer Baron’s New York Yankees 
swamped P. K. Wrigley’s Chicago Cubs. 
Having bowled over the New York Giants 
for the championship in 1936 and 1937, 
the Yankees won their seventh World Se- 
ries and achieved the record of baseball’s 
highest prize three times in succession. 

Experts had foreseen that the Yankees 
would pack toc much power for a close 
contest. The surprise was the Cubs’ erratic 
fielding at crucial moments. After each 
game they could complain they had opened 
the door wide to the Yankees or suffered 
a bad break which turned the tide. 

New York 3-Chicago 1. Pitchers: Ruf- 
fing (Yankees), Lee and Russell (Cubs). 
High spots: In the second inning, Gehrig 
walked, Dickey singled (one of his four 
hits in the game), Herman fumbled Sel- 
kirk’s grounder, and Gordon hit safely to 
left—a rally scoring two runs. In the next 
inning the Cubs scored once and seemed 
on the road to a nest egg of runs, when 
Crosetti, Yankee shortstop, backing up 
Rolfe at third base, pegged the ball to 
Dickey and retired Hack at home. 

New York 6-Chicago 3. Lefty Gomez 
(Yankees) was outpitched by the great 
Dizzy Dean, the Cubs’ $185,000 pitcher, 
despite the latter’s dead arm. High spots: 
The Yankees scored two runs on Gordon’s 


freak infield double, Hack and Jurges 
colliding in an attempt to field the ball. 
Yankee home-run hitters: Crosetti and 
DiMaggio. 

New York 5-Chicago 2. After a day’s 
intermission for travel to New York City, 
the teams went at it again in the Yankee 
Stadium. Pearson (Yankees) pitched the 
best game of the series, striking out nine, 
and Bryant (Cubs) held the Yankees 
hitless for four innings. High spots: Gor- 
don, second baseman, attempting to com- 
plete a double play, threw the ball into the 
face of umpire Charley Moran, a few feet 
away. Blood streamed from Moran’s mouth 
and nose but he refused to withdraw. Rey- 
nolds gave the Yankees a gift run in the 
fifth when he misjudged Gordon’s fly, per- 
mitting it to drop over the low left-field 
wall into the grandstands for a home run. 
Marty (Cubs) and Dickey (Yankees) also 
hit homers. 

New York 8-Chicago 3. In a desperate 
effort, the Cubs’ manager, Gabby Hart- 
nett, benched himself in favor of O'Dea. 
An injured hand had limited Gabby to 
but one hit in the series. He also benched 
Reynolds for making no hits at all. 

Once more Ruffing and Lee started on 
the mound, and Ruffing again turned in 
the better job. Calling on every master- 
minding trick at his command, Gabby 
put in five pitchers after Lee—Root, Page, 
French, Carleton, and Dean—strategic 
moves which excited the crowd but failed 
in their objectives. 

High spots: With two out in the 
second, shortstop Jurges threw wild to 
first, paving the way for three unearned 
Yankee runs. Henrich (Yankees) walloped 
a homer in the sixth and, in the eighth, 
O’Dea hit one for the Cubs. But the 
Yankees replied with four hits, which 
coupled with Carleton’s wild pitch, were 
good for four runs and the series. 

Awards. Yankee stars: Crosetti and Gor- 
don for fielding; Ruffing and Pearson for 
their pitching; Crosetti, Gordon and 
Dickey for their hitting. Cub stars: Col- 
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lins for fielding; Marty and Hack for hit- 
ng. 

y Rietistion. Attendance at the four games 
was 200,833, compared with 238,142 who 
saw last year’s five-game finale. Receipts 
were $851,166, compared with $985,994 a 
year ago. This year’s share for each player 
set a new mark for a four-game series, 
each Yankee receiving a $5,815 melon, each 
Cub $4,674. 


{Saturday night last week, Colonel Rup- 
pert turned his radio dial to the final of 
the Little World Series—played before 
15,054 fans in Kansas City between two 
minor-league teams, both of which he owns. 
His Newark club—International League 
champions—took a four-run lead, but his 
Kansas City Blues—leaders of the Ameri- 
can Association—came back to win the 
game 8-4 and the series 4-3. 

Estimated to have a $15,000,000 stake 
in baseball, Ruppert could lie back in his 
bed and view the season as his most profit- 
able. For besides the Yankees, Kansas 
City, and Newark, ten more of his teams 
earned bonuses by reaching the playoffs 
in their divisions. 





Employed by the Whitneys 

The two famous horse-racing cousins— 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (Sonny) Whitney—last week 
hired new trainers. Sonny obtained Ed 
Snyder from T. P. Morgan, Texas sports- 
man, and Jock hired Earl Sande, who will 
continue as part-time trainer for Maxwell 
Howard. 

Both appointments indicated the Whit- 
neys are out for an even larger share of 
turf prosperity than they have enjoyed. 
But Sande’s new spot was the big news— 
he belonged to that Golden Age of sports 
that saw Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Bob 
Jones, and Bill Tilden. From 1918 to 





International 


Earl Sande, trainer 


33 








1933 he was the foremost jockey in 
America, perhaps in the world. In 3,663 
races he won 967 firsts, 717 seconds, 551 
thirds, and purses totaling $2,993,565. 

During the past year Sande has proved 
himself the country’s most successful 
trainer. Schooling Howard’s_ seventeen- 
horse stable (Stagehand and The Chief), 
he earned his boss $230,000. 





Football Surprises; 
East’s Big Three Humiliated; 
Some Miracle Scores 


When the football drum of chance 
stopped whirling Oct. 8, two numbers, un- 
played by almost all the prognosticators, 
came up. Iowa State, scoring a touchdown 
and a safety in the third quarter, upset 
Nebraska, supposedly the strongest Big Six 
team, 8-7. The victory was the Cyclones’ 
first over the Cornhuskers since 1919. 
Tulane came from behind in the fourth 
quarter with a 67-yard scoring march to 
defeat North Carolina, the powerhouse 
favorites in the Southern Conference, 17-14. 

Mild surprises. Southern California 14- 
Ohio State 7; Bucknell 14-Penn State 0; 
U.C.L.A. 13-Washington 0; and Minne- 
sota’s difficult time defeating Purdue 7-0— 
neither side completing a forward pass. 

The East’s “Big Three” teams spent the 
afternoon groping like the Three Blind 
Mice. Between them, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton failed to earn a single point— 
the worst day in their history. On long 
runs Cornell roared through Harvard 20-0; 
Pennsylvania bottled up Yale 21-0; and a 
driving Dartmouth machine, held 3-0 in 
the first half, finally pickled Princeton’s 
bones 22-0. 

By his all around play in Columbia’s 
spectacular 20-18 victory over Army, Sid 
Luckman became an almost certain mem- 
ber of the 1938 All-American team. 

Standout teams to date. East—Dart- 
mouth, Cornell, Columbia; South—Ala- 
bama; Southwest—Baylor; Midwest— 
Minnesota and Michigan, who may settle 
the Big Ten championship Saturday; West 
—Santa Clara, and California, which last 
week won a doubleheader trom California 
Aggies 48-0 and College of the Pacific 39-0. 





GUESSING GAMES 


NEwWSwWEEK’s predictions for games played on 
Oct. 8 turned out to be 30 right, 12 wrong, 3 
tied. The season’s record to date: 73 right, 25 
wrong, 7 tied—a percentage of .74. The maga- 
zine’s choices for Oct. 15 follow (favorites in 
italics) . 

INTERSECTIONAL: Fordham-Purdue; Pitts- 
burgh-Wisconsin; West Virginia-Michi- 
gan State; Santa Clara-Arizona; North 
Carolina-N.Y.U.; Rice-Tulane; Villa- 


nova-Centre; Baylor-Centenary. 


Army-Harvard; 
Navy-Yale; 


East: 
Princeton; 


Pennsylvania- 
Dartmouth- 
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to delight your palate 





Light in body, delicate in 
flavour, Don Q is a rum 
worth insisting upon by 
name. Superb ina Daiquiri 
or any other rum cocktail. 


WHITE LABEL for cocktails 
GOLD LABEL for tall drinks 
Product of Destileria Serralies, Inc. 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Your Guide to Good Liquors 
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fis Dinner on the Desert 


Time to be up and away ... to bask and bronze 

in the cheerful, welcome warmth of the radiant 
Valley of the Sun... to pursue, every day, your 
favorite outdoor activity under glorious turquoise 
skies .. . to loaf the lazy hours away in the shade of 
whispering palms .. . to gather at the Valley's famous 
resort hotels with travel-wise oldsters and young- 
sters from the four corners of the earth... to get 
next-to-nature round a desert campfire for a dutch 
oven dinner you'll never forget! 

Yes, it's time to begin LIVING, and the place 
is the Valley of the Sun! Phoenix, and nearby 


Valley towns, offer accommodations either urban or 
western, in line with your travel budget. 
Transcontinental Lines. 
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European 


Dorothy Campbell, golf champion... 


Brown; Cornell-Syracuse; Columbia- 
Colgate; Holy Cross-Carnegie Tech; 
Penn State-Lehigh; Bowdoin-Williams; 
Lafayette-Washington & Jefferson; Tem- 
ple-Bucknell;* Duquesne-W. Va. Wes- 
leyan.* 

Soutueast: Alabama-Tennessee; Georgia 
Tech-Duke; Mississippi-Vanderbilt; 
V.P.1.-Virginia; Auburn-Mississippi 
State;* Louisiana State-Loyola; Ken- 
tucky-Washington & Lee. 


Soutuwest: Arkansas-Texas; Texas 


A. & M.-Texas Christian. 


Miowest: Notre Dame-Illinois; Minne- 
sota-Michigan; Northwestern-Ohio State; 
Nebraska-Indiana; Iowa-Chicago; Mar- 
quette-Kansas State;* Iowa State-Mis- 
souri; Oklahoma-Kansas. 


WEstT: California-U.C.L.A.; Southern 
California-Washington State; Washing- 
ton-Oregon State; Oregon-Stanford; 
Brigham Young-Utah; Denver-Utah 
State; Idaho-Gonzaga. 





Golf: First Lady 


To the present generation of golfers, 
the name Mrs. Edward L. Howe means 
little or nothing. Yet by comparison Glen- 
na Collett Vare, Joyce Wethered (Lady 
Heathcoat-Amory), and Patty Berg must 





*Friday, Oct. 14. 








Paul Fitzpatrick 


Mrs. E. L. Howe, still a champion 


rank as mere rookies. Mrs. Howe won her 
760th prize last week—which undoubtedly 
stands as an all-time high in links’ history. 

Making her debut in the women’s senior 
tournament—an event for ladies over 50— 
Mrs. Howe, who is 55, toured the south 
course of the Westchester Country Club 
(Rye, N.Y.) in 79, followed it up next 
day in the rain with an 80, and thereby 
became the “Old Lady” champion of the 
United States. 

Born Dorothy Campbell in Scotland, 
she hit her first golf ball at the age of 
144, receiving lessons from her nurse. It 
wasn’t long before little Dorothy showed 
a sensitive touch around the greens. She 
won her first prize at 12 and grew up to 
become Scottish national champion three 
times. 

When 26, she traveled to this country 
and won tne United States women’s title 
in 1909 and 1910 and the following year 
added a second British championship to 
her long list of triumphs. 

Thirteen years later, playing under the 
name of Dorothy Campbell Hurd (later 
she divorced Jack Hurd of Pittsburgh) , the 
perennial star performed the remarkable 
feat of coming out of retirement and again 
winning the U.S. classic; in the final she 
defeated Mary K. Browne, who had shift- 
ed from tennis to golf, 7 up and 6 to 
play. In all, Dorothy won twelve national 
championships before abandoning serious 
golf in favor of her other hobby, knitting 
socks. 

On her 50th birthday, she broke 70 for 
the only time in her life—scoring a 69 on 
Belmont Manor, Bermuda. Perhaps her 
most astonishing achievement—it made 
the grade with Believe It or Not Ripley— 
happened at Augusta, Ga., in 1925. In a 
complete round of eighteen holes, she took 
only nineteen putts, sinking two approach 
shots into the cup. 

Her greatest ambition, at the moment, 
is to improve the dubbish game of Edward 
L. Howe, whom she married seven months 


ago, so that he may give her some com- 
petition—at least once in a while. Golf’s 


First Lady still thinks nothing of playing 


36 holes a day. 


A Target for Joe Louis 


The heavyweight boxing division js jp 
the doldrums these days with Joe Louis 
on top and no one in sight who could 
logically be expected to dethrone him. An 
earnest attempt, however, is being made 
to build up Lou Nova as the new White 
Hope. 

Following Nova’s seventh-round tech- 
nical knockout of the Finnish Gunnar 
Barlund last week, Mike Jacobs announced 
he had signed the 23-year-old “comer” to 
fight Tommy Farr in New York City Dee. 
16. The winner will meet Max Baer this 
winter, and whoever survives will emerge 
a target for Louis. 

Nova, a native Brooklynite, now lives 
in California. He weighs 197 pounds and, 
according to his manager, Ray Carlin, has 
studied boxing as scientifically as Gene 
Tunney did and fights like him. In 25 
contests Nova lost only one—but that 
remains as an indelible black mark, for his 
conqueror was the Hollywood clown, Slap- 
sie Maxie Rosenbloom. 
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Hugo’s Peccadillos: 
Private Life of French Poet 
Related by Leon Daudet 


Legend has it that the poet Verlaine, 
asked on his deathbed to name France’s 
greatest nineteenth-century poet, sighed 
and said: “Alas, Victor Hugo!” 

There was something ridiculous about 
Victor Hugo. He was too Olympian, too 
grandiose, and much too conscious of his 
greatness. And, with it, he was canny, 
always planning his effects, timing his 
verbosities. In his will he ordered that 
his body be placed in a pauper’s coffin as 
befitted a Great Republican. But he knew 
very well that the wooden box would lie in 
state under the Arc de Triomphe with a 
circle of Republican Guards around it, 
their cuirasses flashing in the torchlight. 
It was not for nothing that he had first 
blazed into fame as a playwright. 

But he was a divine lyric poet. Today 
he is the subject of a biographical sketch 
called CLoupy Tropuy, by Léon Daudet, 
son of one of his great friends. 

The story begins when the poet was 
coming into his 30th year, just as he was 
working up to becoming the idol of Paris. 
The success of “Hernani,” the play with 
which he ushered in the romantic move- 
ment, was just behind him; “Nétre Dame 
de Paris” was about to be published. It 
was at this time that the poet began to 
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suspect his wife of unfaithful conduct with 
his best friend, the malicious critic Sainte- 
Beuve. He had good reason. And it was 
then that he took the beautiful actress 
Juliette Drouet for his mistress. She re- 

mained faithfully in that capacity for 50 
years although the bard, who accepted the 
flattery of saucy chambermaid and royal 
princess alike, did a considerable amount 
of straying. 

“Cloudy Trophy” stresses Hugo’s pec- 
cadillos and his politics; it is not a serious, 
factual biography but it’s fun to read. 
Hugo’s life was a rich vein of literary pay 
dirt and no better miner could have been 
found than Daudet. 

The Author. It says on the jacket that 
Léon Daudet is a grandson of Victor 
Hugo. He is not. He is the son of Alphonse 
Daudet, the celebrated author; he married 
a granddaughter of Hugo but they have 
since been divorced. Now a _ roly-poly 
septuagenarian, Daudet is a member of 
the Académie Goncourt, a duelist, wit, 
littérateur, and gourmet. He is best known 
for his lifelong championship of the French 
royal pretenders, voluntary exiles in Bel- 
gium. 

Editor of the Royalist daily, L’Action 
Francaise, and master of a Rabelaisian 
invective, Daudet has kept France on the 
qui vive for years. 

He rides around Paris (when it’s O.K. 
with the police) in a private car camou- 
flaged as a taxi, complete with a seedy- 
looking chauffeur. The object of many at- 
tempted assassinations, he thinks this get- 
up is safer. 

The tragedy of his life came in 1925 
when his 16-year-old son Philippe was 
found murdered—by the Royalists, some 
said: by the government, said Daudet. 
He was put in the Santé prison for print- 
ing that charge but got himself delivered 
by having a friend simply phone the 
warden: “The Minister of Justice says to 
release Daudet—and right now!” By such 
ruses he has often fooled police and poli- 
ticians. Daudet calls the Chamber of Depu- 
ties “the howling monkey house” and the 
Senate “a mass meeting of deaf and dumb 
old imbeciles.” As friend and foe have said, 
he is “rotten with talent.” (CiLoupy 
Tropuy. 268 pages. 60,000 words. Morrow, 
New York. $2.50.) 








The Fifth Column 


Forty-nine short stories by a recognized 

master of prose—Ernest Hemingway—are 
included in his latest book and some of 
them are his best. But the title piece of the 
volume is Tue Firra CotumNn—a bad play 
in three acts. 
_ Hemingway wrote “The Fifth Column’ 
in the Hotel Florida, Madrid, where he was 
observing the war for the North American 
New spaper Alliance. While he was writing 
it the hotel was struck by high explosive 
shells more than 30 times, which may, as 


the author suggests, help explain the qual- 
ity of the play. 

When four rebel columns were attacking 
Madrid, a fifth, composed of Fascist sym- 
pathizers trapped inside the city at the 
outbreak of the war, were waiting to help. 
The play concerns the government’s efforts 
to liquidate these “traitors.” Its hero is 
Philip Rawlings, American Communist and 
counterspy for the loyalists, and its im- 
probable heroine a Vassar graduate named 
Dorothy Bridges, who is in Madrid writing 
feature stories. These two have one of 
those drunken romances and talk to each 
other in that irritating, half-bantering, 
and fundamentally futile way, char- 
acteristic of Hemingway people. (THe 
FirtH Cotumn. 597 pages, 218,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.75.) 





The Flying Colonel’s Lady 


Despite the Corrigans, the adventurous 
phase of flying is passing. To Col. Charles 
Lindbergh it went long ago. Writing in 
the foreword to his wife’s new book he 
says: “As time passes, the perfection of 
machinery tends to insulate man from 
contact with the elements in which he 
lives. The ‘stratosphere’ planes of the 
future will cross the ocean without any 
sense of the water below . . . Wind and 
heat and moonlight take-offs will be no 
concern to the transatlantic passenger. 
His only contact with these elements will 
lie in accounts such as this book contains.” 

Listen! THE Winp is Anne Lindbergh’s 
second book and, though it covers less 





Anne Lindbergh, author 


ground, every bit as good as her first, 
“North to the Orient.” She takes a brief 


episode out of the survey flights she and 
her husband made over the North Atlantic 
in 1933 and tells of the series of perverse 
events that began when they brought 
down their Lockheed monoplane, Ting- 
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YOUR 
HOME 
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LIVE AND RELIVE 1938 
BASEBALL HISTORY 


Home-run kings...no-hit stars 
--.sensational World Series 
finale...Own and enjoy 
this thrilling movie review 
of 1938 Diamond history! 


. 
Low Castle Films Prices * 


8mm Sizes: $1.75 (50’); $5.50 (180’) 
16mm Sizes: $3.50 (100’); $8.75 (360’) 
De Luxe Sound: $17.50 (350’) 


Order NOW from your photographic deoler 


Send for NEW complete catalogue 
of LATEST Castle Films 
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For the finest vacation of your life, spend this 
winter in San Antonio. Forget the ice and 
snow and*cold in sun-filled days. Play out- 
doors every hour. See the hundreds of sights 
found nowhere else in the world. Visit the 
Alamo, where Texans died for freedom; Ft. 
Sam Houston, largest army post in the Unit- 
ed States; Randolph Field, “West Point of 
the Air’; the Governors’ Palace, where Span- 
ish viceroys ruled; Missions, centuries old; 
the colorful Mexican Quarter. Give yourself 
a vacation you will never forget. 


San Antonio 


_WhERE LIFE {S DIFFERENT 


Send me FREE your beautifully illustrated book, 
‘Picturesque San Antonio 
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The Drink Problem in a Novel 


by BURTON RASCOE 


There is the old story of the bored 
and sensitive gentleman at the speakers’ 
table at a public banquet who had been 
accidentally banged on the bean by an 
excitable toastmaster who, with his 
gavel, was trying to restrain applause 
that broke out at every mention of the 
flag or of our glorious country, so that 
the professional windjammer who had 
the floor could go on with his wit-numb- 
ing rodomontade. “Hit me again,” re- 
quested the man of sensibilities, “I can 
still hear him.” 

That quite illustrates the plight of 
many a man who is a “problem” to his 
family and his friends because now and 
then he can still hear the fustian and 
so takes the gavel himself—in the form 
of a lethal slug of alcohol—and bats 
himself over the head with it. As a 
stickler for the principle granting the 
uttermost freedom of thought and ac- 
tion to any individual whatever so long 
as this freedom of thought and action is 
not harmful to, or restrictive upon, the 
freedom of thought and action of others, 
I steadily uphold the right of a man to 
drink himself into the gutter and to 
end there—so long as he does not choose 
a gutter where he impedes traffic and so 
long as he makes provisions for his 
carcass to be carted away, so that the 
burden of his removal will not be added 
to the already stoop-shouldered §tax- 
payers. I can even reverence a man who 
will knock himself out with a sandbag 
full of rot gut and creep off to a nice, se- 
cluded gutter and lie down in it so that, 
even temporarily, he won't have to 
hear anything more about the sort of 
world that is run by teetotalers like 
Hitler and Mussolini, and those other 
great leaders who always must have 
their wits about them. And*such wits! 
Their wits are like the horses in the old 
Moran and Mack dialogue—a singular 
plural: “Not eight horses; a horses.” 
And as fictive. 

And yet, say what you will, drink re- 
mains a problem with many an indi- 
vidual and in many a household. And 
no matter how many an amiable souse 
tells you that alcohol fills one with a 
sense of well-being, tolerance, and 
friendliness toward the world, all you 
have to do is attend one session of a 
night court or read a few pages of au- 
thentic history, to learn that this is not 








invariably the case. There are birds who 
are companionable enough when they 
are sober but who, with one or two 
drinks in them, want to make punching 
bags out of their wives, pick fights in 
barrooms, or poke policemen in the jaw. 
Those are the little fellows; not in size, 
for they are often above 6 feet in 
height and weigh about 220 on the 
hoof: little in their minds, with a gnaw- 
ing sense of inadequacy, ineffectuality, 
and put-upon-ness. They think Life has 
dealt them out a dirty deal—which it 
has, if you want to be realistic instead 
of maudlin about it. 

Of the new generation of writing 
Britons none is more gifted—except 
Richard Hughes—than Richard Blaker, 
born in India in 1893, son of a British 
civil servant, educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, obviously afflicted with 
all the handicaps to normal human re- 
lationships that such a_ background 
would subject him to, and trying very 
obviously to extirpate them and escape 
from them. He wrote a beautiful novel 
called “Here Lies a Most Beautiful 
Lady.” It was a dud in England and in 
America, except in the minds of a few 
critics who could see that Blaker knew 
how to write. The reason why the book 
was a flop with the public is clear 
enough: Blaker wrote with surprise that 
a wornan could be beautiful. This was 
an assertion denied in British fiction 
since the days of Becky Sharp; and, 
since Becky was not all that she should 
be, according to Victorian standards, it 
was only tacitly admitted in British 
fiction that a woman could be beautiful 
lest one thereby imply that she was also 
round-heeled. Blaker’s discovery was 
not news to a lot of fatheads who fancy 
themselves to be Don Juans. And it 
never was news to women. Ergo the 
novel, in spite of its sensitive prose, be- 
came a cold slice of turkey in the icebox. 
Blaker’s On Pecasus He Rope (Car- 
rick & Evans, $2.50) is a fine novel on 
the disease and cure of a three-bottle 
drinker, who is charming and sensitive 
but who shuns reality in drink because 
of fear, until a healthy female cures 
him. Clinically exact in the descriptions 
of drunkenness and hangovers it has (to 
me) an appallingly immoral “moral” 
soluticn. 








NEWSWEEK 


missartoq, in the harbor of Porto Praia 
Cape Verde Islands. ; 

Anne Lindbergh’s books are not just 
flight logs. She was a poet before she 
flew, and the poet comes out on these 
pages. (Listen! tHe WInpb. 262 pages, 
69,000 words. Appendix, maps, photo- 
graph. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
An American Reaver. Edited by Bur- 


ton Rascoe, Newsweek book commen- 
tator. 1,012 pages, 400,000 words. Bibliog- 
raphy. Putnam, New York. $3.50. This 
omnibus contains two novels, essays, 
poems, fiction, and history by a notable 
list of American writers, all originally pub- 
lished by the House of Putnam, whose 
centenary the book marks. Mr. Rascoe 
has written an introduction and commen- 
taries on his selections. 



































































Tursutent Years. By Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson. 489 pages, 200,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$3.50. The author, who was chief foreign 
correspondent for The Saturday Evening 
Post, collects some of his interviews with 
world rulers, past and present. 


Tue Man 1n Evrore Street. By Ru- 
pert Croft-Cooke. 260 pages, 80,000 words. 
Putnam, New York. $2.75. Young English 
poet goes jaunting through Europe asking 
what now? of the little man. Reports 
everything O.K. in Germany and Italy. 


THe Macmittan Encycwopepia or 
Music anp Musicians. Compiled and 
edited by Albert E. Wier. 2,070 pages, 
2,100,000 words. Macmillan, New York. 
$10. A one-volume arm book on the field, 
containing 50,000 items (including 325 
opera plots, 810 general articles, 4,025 
musical terms, 16,500 biographies) and 


~ 


weighing 8 pounds 5 ounces. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Fasnion 1x Suroups. By Margery 
Allingham. 310 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. Poor Georgia Wells—sud- 
den death always messed up her love af- 
fairs. The resultant complications glide 
smoothly in and out of a London fashion 
house, an ultra-ultra country hotel, and 
other haunts of Mayfair’s most glittering 
society. Though the book is so self-con- 
sciously well written that it slows up the 
plot, it is memorable for its portrait of 
Georgia—darling of the London stage 
and possessed of so devastating a charm 
that even her best friends hate her. 


Tue Curistmas Tree Murpers. By 
Joel Y. Dane. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. Murder begins in the picket 
line on Christmas Day and runs the 
gamut of employer-employe relations. This 
one is no masterpiece of writing, but 1t 
tells a fast and exciting story. 
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‘Peace in Labor’ Bombshell! 
Explodes in A.F. of L. 


Government Pressure, 
Sentiment of Rank and File, 


May Bring Armistice 


The 58th annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, called to 
order in Houston, Texas, last week, was 
dedicated to war on the C.L.O. But the 
biggest news was a demand for peace that 
landed like a monkey wrench in the 
smoothly running convention machinery. 

President Roosevelt touched off the 
wave of pacifism at the first session in a 
message asking the A.F. of L. to “leave 
open every possible door” to labor peace. 
The next day, a revived Administration 
spokesman (see page 13) followed up with 
a suggestion that industry and labor stop 
saber rattling and cooperate with the gov- 
ernment and with one another. 

Reactions were immediate and varied. 
William Green, the nation’s most popular 
top labor leader,* continued to bristle 
every time John L. Lewis or the C.L.O. 
was mentioned but indicated the A.F. of L. 
would consider any peace plan offered by 
the President. Heywood Broun, head of 
the American Newspaper Guild, urged the 
President to appoint a fact-finding board 
to study and publicize labor’s split. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce declared they 
were ready and willing to cooperate with 
labor, agriculture and government in the 
interest of recovery. The C.1.0. said 
nothing about peace but called its long 
awaited convention to set up as a perma- 
nent organization for Pittsburgh, Nov. 14. 

There the matter might have rested, 
with craft-union leaders asserting the war 
must run its course, had it not been for 
Daniel J. Tobin, paunchy, fighting-Irish 
leader of 309,200 members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen, and Helpers, now the 
largest A.F. of L. union. In the midst of a 
condemnation of the NLRB, Tobin de- 
manded that the convention give the exec- 
utive council a mandate to renew peace 
parleys, with authority to seek arbitration 
of unsettled points. 

Green looked surprised, then annoyed. 








*To a Gallup poll question: “Which labor 
leader do you like better, Green or Lewis?” 78 
per cent picked Green. In July 1937 the same 


ee gave Green 67 per cent and Lewis 33 per 
cent. 


He banged his gavel and hastily recessed 
the meeting, turning the matter over to 
the executive council. The conservative 
council sidestepped Tobin’s demand for 
immediate action, placing the controversy 
before the convention. 

The resolutions committee then brought 
in a report—which was adopted with only 
one dissenting vote—to the effect that the 
Federation can, and will, move for re- 
union with the C.L.O. if and when it rids 
itself of John L. Lewis. Tobin, who had 
threatened to withdraw his Teamsters 
Union if the resolution was adopted, final- 
ly voted for it after a furious word battle 
on the floor of the convention. 

Prior to the peace crisis, the convention 
voted full support to railroad workers, if 
they strike; voted to continue the cent-a- 
month organizing tax, credited for push- 
ing membership to the 5,000,000 mark, 








Modern Times: Back-break- 
ing toil of lifting and loading in fac- 
tory and shipping room can be done 
with this industrial truck, called 
‘jitterbug’ by R. C. Howell, Cleve- 
land engineer who perfected it. It is 
small enough to be driven into a 
freight car, where it can load up to 
6 feet. With its telescopic frames 
extended it can lift a 3-ton load 12 
feet. 


highest in history; heard reports urging re- 
vision of the Wagner Act, Social Security 
Act, and unemployment-insurance laws; 
and listened to Green threaten to break 
off relations with the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress if the Canadian group 
doesn’t throw out C.1.0.-affiliated unions. 





Significance 


Strength of the demand for healing the 
break with the C.1.0. came as a surprise 
to the many adherents of the executive- 
committee viewpoint. It was evident that 
it sprang from a strong rank-and-file feel- 
ing. Should reunion be effected, the 
A.F. of L. would hold a membership ad- 
vantage over the C.1.0., which has suffered 
heavy losses because of factional troubles 
and depression. 

Personal mediation by President Roose- 
velt, unless asked by both factions, is un- 
likely, in spite of gains the Administration 
could expect from a united labor move- 
ment. Reunion would eliminate the A.F. 
of L.’s principal criticism of the New Deal 
—the NLRB—which hinges on alleged 
favoritism toward the C.1.0. Tobin, as an 
active Democrat, knows growing anti- 
New Deal feeling among top A.F. of L. 
leaders, as evinced by opposition to the 
Reorganization and Wage Hour Bills, 
would be diluted by the pro-New Deal 
C.L.0. 


Martin and the C.1.O. 


His Reelection in August 
Now Held Doubtful 





The status quo ante bellum was clamped 
on the faction-ridden United Automobile 
Workers Union last week by the C.LO. 
Sidney Hillman and Philip Murray, ar- 
biters of the battle between the union’s top 
officers, reinstated Vice Presidents Rich- 
ard T. Frankensteen, Ed Hall, and Wynd- 
ham Mortimer and Secretary-Treasurer 
George F. Addes, expelled by President 
Homer Martin’s partisans. 

Reunion of the factions coincided with 
the start of a drive for the 32-hour week 
to share available work with the unem- 
ployed in the industry. The Plymouth 
local, with executive board approval, 
worked only four days last week, then laid 
off until Monday. Company officials said 
the layoff violated the union contract. The 
union maintained its agreement provides 
for the short week while employment is 
subnormal. 


Significance 
Martin’s reversal by the C.1.0. has 


seriously shaken his standing with the rank 
and file. The consensus in Detroit is that 
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he cannot be reelected next August. Most 


likely to succeed him, from present popu- 


larity, is Walter Reuther, president of the 
strong West Side Local, or Frankensteen. 

The U.A.W. is in fact, though not in 
name, under a C.1.O. receivership. Hill- 
man and Murray will continue to wield 
strong influence over actions of the board. 
Their decision, significantly, was the solu- 
tion offered by John L. Lewis and heated- 
ly turned down by Martin six weeks ago 
(Newsweek, Sept. 5). The next move in- 
dicated by the change will be a drive to 
organize parts plants, advocated for the 
last year by anti-Martin militants. Re- 
newal of the Ford drive probably will wait 
until the treasury is replenished. 





Labor Notes 


While Class I railroads and their em- 
ployes argued in Washington last week 
over a 15 per cent pay cut, the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, 
stopped since Aug. 16 by a strike over a 
similar pay cut, resumed services. Pay was 
not cut, but employes getting more than 
50 cents an hour will be paid 20 per cent in 
receivers’ certificates for 60 days and 15 
per cent in certificates for the following 30 
days. The contract between the receiver 
and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway, and Motor Coach 
Employes (A.F. of L.) was signed after 
Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson or- 
dered the factions to resume operations or 
see the road sold for scrap. 


* The Pacific Coast water front, long a 
stronghold of the quickie strike and sit- 
down, turned over a new leaf last week 
when Harry Bridges’ longshoremen went 
to work under a new contract. Under the 
contract all disputes are referred to arbi- 
ters; quickies and sit-downs may be pun- 
ished by expulsion from the union and loss 
of jobs. The San Francisco department- 
store strike and the city’s “hot” freight- 
car lockout that closed 121 warehouses 
continued with little chance of immediate 
settlement. 





Housecleaning 


One frequent farmer criticism of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been that sci- 
entific men rather than practical former 
farmers sat in key positions. Last week 
Secretary Wallace set about remedying 
this and at the same time reorganizing his 
department to make it easier for dirt 
farmers to deal with his department. 

Wallace’s shake-up, the fourth he has 
effected since the New Deal took over in 
1933, provides: (1) boosting of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to the position 
of central planning body for the entire de- 
partment under H. R. Tolley, former AAA 
administrator; (2) centralization of all 














marketing direction under A. G. Black, 
former Economics Bureau chief; (3) con- 
solidation of land use programs under the 
Soil Conservation Service, headed by H. H. 
Bennett, and (4) unification of agricultural 
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and industrial technology research under 
H. G. Knight. R. M. Evans, a “practica}” 
man, became head of AAA. 

The State Department finally broke jts 
silence concerning the wheat export sub- 
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As the September business statis- 
tics drift in after the equinoctial storms 
of recent weeks, the battered nerves of 
business are being soothed a bit by evi- 
dence of further increase in activity in 
the past month. They show what the 
few months of comparative respite from 
the endless X-rays, enemas, and other 
exhausting attentions of the economic 
interns and political pathologists have 
done for the patient since last June. In 
spite of the terrific row in the Mittel- 
Europa corridor during the recent oper- 
ation to remove the lights and liver 
of Czechoslovakia, the shellshock case 
in the new delirium ward of our utopian 
hospital has shown added signs of con- 
tinued improvement during the third 
quarter. 

The increase in activity in most lines 
was not so rapid in September as in 
July and August but, if we take into ac- 
count the inevitable interruption of the 
European crisis, it is fairly safe to say 
that the rising tide has not yet been 
checked. Considering the handicaps of 
hurricanes and Hitlers, the record of 
department-store trade, steel produc- 
tion, electric-power output, and car- 
loadings during the past month and the 
first week of October can still be con- 
sidered distinctly hopeful without put- 
ting too great a strain on the somewhat 
spavined optimism of this commentator. 

Automobile production has _ been 
painfully low—around 1933 levels in 
fact—in this year’s change-over period, 
but it has begun to expand rapidly and 
should continue as new-model con- 
sumer response appears, if the labor 
unions let it. Building construction, 
mainstay of most of the current busi- 
ness level, closes the first nine months 
with figures that look fairly good com- 
pared with the same period of last year, 
if you are interested only in dollar to- 
tals. Building based on public money 
has been more than a third above last 
year, and in September public awards 
hit an all-time high, which will be re- 
flected in structural-steel activity for 
some time. But what might be called 
“voluntary ”’construction—private build- 








Encouraging Interlude 


by VIRGIL JORDAN 


ing contracts, some of which are also 
state-subsidized—was more than a 
fourth below last year. Judging by the 
first three weeks’ figures, the Septem- 
ber totals’ will probably run _ below 
August, contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend, mainly because of a decline in 
residential contracts. Whatever else 
these nine months have brought forth, 
no building boom has been born yet. 

Financial markets are having their 
first fast speculative frolic in some time, 
mainly to forget the summer’s strain 
and losses, and have about wiped them 
out, but I doubt that rising prices have 
so far discounted much more than the 
past summer’s improvement in business. 
Even foreign government bonds, in- } 
cluding the Czechs’, have bounced back 
to pre-crisis quotations or better, which 
is discounting a long period of the 
“eternal” peace Mr. Hitler has prom- 
ised, as well as a lot more revenue and 
less military expenditure than most of 
those countries are likely to see soon. 
Continued gold imports and persistent 
pressure on the pound are indications of 
the hollow condition of international 
confidence. Money rates have fallen 
back to their nominal pre-panic levels 
as Treasury securities have recovered. 
Excess bank reserves are still rising with 
gold imports, and the Treasury seems 
disposed to let them work. After drop- 
ping almost a billion dollars in the past 
year, bank commercial loans seem to 
have risen a little recently; but it is too 
soon to say whether the nervous old 
business nag has stopped shying at 
this dripping credit trough and is nos- 
ing down for a drink. 

The business blood count is still low, 
and the patient isn’t getting much real 
nourishment out of the stomach-pump 
priming process any more. But he was 
in so much better spirits last week that 
the nurses began playing some familiar 
old tunes to him on the political har- 
monium. He was even moved to join 
in singing “It’s always fair weather,” 
and in another month he may be sitting 
up and taking notice of the election re- 
turns. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Secretary Wallace 


sidy program under which Secretary Wal- 
lace is trying to sell 100,000,000 bushels of 
surplus wheat abroad. Only costly disap- 
pointment can be expected from attempts 
to worm the United States into foreign 
markets through export subsidies, said 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of 
State, before the International Relations 
conference of the New York City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Oct. 10 at the 
World’s Fair Administration Building. 


The Curb Exchange 


Virtue of Reform Remains 





to Be Proved by Practice 


Twice this year the New York Curb 
Exchange has announced plans for its 
own reform. And twice the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has received these 
sawdust trail gestures in icy silence. But 
last week Curb governors approved a re- 
organization program which the SEC 
officially labeled “a forthright and realistic 
approach to the problems of the exchange 

..a great step forward along the lines on 
which the commission has been thinking.” 

Closely modeled on the Conway com- 
mittee’s recommendations to the stock 
exchange, the new plan differs from form- 
er proposals principally in providing for 
a paid president. Other important features 
are representation for the public and all 
classes of members on the board of 
governors and a setup to permit the con- 
duct of exchange administration as far as 
possible by salaried officers. The SEC was 
“especially gratified” by the suggestion 
that trading rules and practices be re- 
examined with attention to the interests 


of the entire membership and the public. 


The 550 Curb members are now taking 
a straw vote on the recommendations. By 
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the week end the score was 267 for, and 
one against. The plan would become ef- 
fective at the Curb election in February. 





Significance 


Apparently the nation’s second largest 
securities exchange is now under the in- 
fluence of the liberal group and is getting 
set to carry on harmoniously with the 
SEC and the reorganized Big Board. The 
only problems posed are: will the new 
plan be practical from a cost of operation 
standpoint and will the membership elect 
governors who will heed the spirit as well 
as the letter of the reorganization? 





Available Funds 


Underwriting Capital Provided 


by Investment Trust Firm 


Two investment trusts with combined 
assets of more than $70,000,000—Tri- 
Continental Corp. and Selected Industries, 
Inc.—last week announced joint partici- 
pation in a company to originate, under- 
write, and distribute new securities. 

Called Union Securities Corp., the new 
organization has a subscribed capital of 
$5,000,000 with 20 per cent paid-in and 
the balance subject to call at any time 
within five years. According to the an- 
nouncement, both Tri-Continental and 
Selected Industries have on occasion taken 
subparticipations in underwritings but ex- 
pect that Union Securities “will make pos- 
sible the expansion of these activities and 
the taking of primary positions in under- 
writing syndicates.” However, the officers 
of Union Securities state it will follow a 
very conservative course. 

The parent companies of Union Se- 
curities are well-known trusts affiliated 
with the old investment-banking house of 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 

Head man of the new venture is Earle 
Bailie, chairman of Tri-Continental and of 
Selected Industries and for some time the 
dominant Seligman partner. Bailie had a 
brief but colorful career as a New Dealer. 
In November 1933 he became a special 
assistant in the Treasury Department to 
help his friend Secretary Morgenthau 
handle the first of the Administration’s 
heavy financing operations. Opposition to 
his appointment, led by Senator Couzens 
of Michigan and based largely on the 
boom-time Peruvian bond activities of 
J. & W. Seligman, led to his resignation 
after six weeks. But, in spite of the sus- 
picions aroused by his Wall Street con- 
nections in those days, Bailie is said now 
to be regarded favorably in SEC circles, 
where he is known as “Apple Cheek.” 


Significance 


Although Union Securities appears to 
be simply a modest proposition to make 
money for the stockholders of Tri-Conti- 
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more quickly and surely in the high, 
dry air’ and brilliant sunshine of Albu- 
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Southwestern Health Country. Here every. 
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mile-high altitude, sunshine that beams 
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sible time in fall and winter, good 
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standing welcome of a city where 
thousands have found the road 
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nental and Selected Industries, if it works 
successfully other investment trusts might 
similarly enter the investment-banking 
field. Chairman Douglas of the SEC, 
prominent among those who believe that 
the present supply of underwriting capital 
is inadequate, has suggested that partici- 
pation by the trusts would help the capital 
markets. Investment bankers, on the other 
hand, have protested that there is plenty 
of capital available for those who really 
want to issue securities and that govern- 
ment policies and regulations are largely 
responsible for the recent appalling lack 
of new capital flotations. 





Counter Trading 
Self-Regulation Ideal 
at Stake in Maloney Act 


Self-regulation of the over-the-counter 
security business as provided by the Ma- 
loney Act moved closer last week. Meet- 
ing jointly, committees of the Investment 
Bankers Association and the Investment 
Bankers Conference, which have been 
studying the problem all summer, an- 
nounced the I.B.C. would become the 
nucleus of a voluntary, nationwide asso- 
ciation of o.-t.-c. dealers and brokers for 
registration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

This decision was generally as expected. 
The details of the new association are 
now being worked out by a committee of 
nine representing different sections of the 
country and including John K. Stark- 
weather and Nevil Ford, chairmen re- 
spectively of the original I.B.A. and I.B.C. 
committees. A completed plan will be sub- 
mitted at the I.B.A.’s convention in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., the last week of 
this month. 

The SEC also is clearing the decks for 
action. Last July Francis A. Bonner of 
Blair, Bonner & Co., Chicago investment 
house, joined the SEC in an advisory 
capacity, and week before last Chairman 
Douglas named Henry H. Egly, vice presi- 
dent of Dillon, Read & Co., as head of a 
new SEC unit to administer the Maloney 
Act. 





Significance 


The financial community and Washing- 
ton officials alike are bending every effort 
to make the Maloney Act work out suc- 
cessfully because the precious principle of 
self-regulation is at stake. So far there 
have been no conspicuous hitches. Present 
estimates are that about 3,000 of the ap- 
proximately 7,000 o.-t.-c. men will join the 
proposed association. Important to small 
dealers, and still undecided, is how much 
setting up self-regulation will cost. Failure 
to cooperate, however, might result in 
stringent regulation, which could be still 
more costly. 
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Business Show 


One of the country’s oldest trade expo- 
sitions, the 35th annual National Business 
Show, was held in New York last week. 
Some 100,000 visitors wandered through 
three acres of the newest accounting ma- 
chines, typewriters, cash registers, and 
other office equipment. Highlights: 

An automatic typecasting machine, us- 
ing a standarc’ typewriter as keyboard, 
that melts and casts type as fast as a 
stenographer’s fingers can fly over the 
keys. 

A postage meter machine that feeds, 
seals, stamps, postmarks, and prints a slo- 
gan on 9,500 envelopes an hour. 

Carbon paper that won’t smudge when 
handled. 

An improved silencer to keep a_busi- 
nessman’s telephone conversations from be- 
ing overheard by his office visitors. 

A “collator” that automatically inserts 
tabulating cards into existing files of cards 
in their correct numerical order or selects 
them from such files at speeds of 14,000 
to 28,000 cards an hour. 

The mechanization of offices has re- 
ceived a big impetus in recent years as a 















Newsweek Photos by Pat Terry 


.. . astrological business forecasts 


result of New Deal laws, such as the So- 
cial Security Act, and complex tax regula- 
tions imposing an unprecedented burden 
of clerical work on most corporations. 

After a slump in sales in the first half 
of the year, most office-equipment manu- 
facturers are enjoying a substantial re- 
vival. Consumer interest shown at last 
week’s show gives hope of further im- 
provement. 


> 





Chemicals 
U.S.-Sponsored Project 


in Puerto Rico Criticized 


Government finances are behind a proj- 
ect to manufacture chemicals from mo- 
lasses in Puerto Rico. The Lummus Co., 
New York engineering firm, is building the 
plant for the Lafayette Cooperative 
Sugar Association, a farmers’ organiza- 
tion operating a sugar mill on the island 
and producing molasses as a by-product. 
The Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, government relief agency, has lent 
the cooperative $550,000. 
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When the plant is completed soon after 
the first of the year, it will have an annual 
capacity of 3,500,000 pounds of butyl alco- 
hol—used in making lacquers, paints, 
photographic film, perfumes, and drug 
preparations—and 1,500,000 pounds of ace- 
tone, which goes into rayon, plastics, ex- 
plosives, and patent leather. 





Significance 

Executives of the domestic chemical in- 
dustry regard the project as an unjustified 
use of government funds. They fear the 
new plant, through low labor costs and 
cheap power, will be able to cut present 
prices, which have declined sharply in the 
past year. Although its capacity will be 
small compared with total American pro- 
duction—124,000,000 pounds of butyl al- 
cohol in 1937 plus a like amount of acetone 
—they see a dangerous precedent, threat- 
ening displacement of workers in the in- 
dustry. 

The project’s sponsors assert it will help 
relieve the dire unemployment situation 
in Puerto Rico. They further point out 
that manufacturers of chemical solvents 
in the United States import much molasses 
from Cuba, while the new plant will use 
raw material exclusively from an Ameri- 
can insular possession. 





Instructive— 


Purcuasinc Power. By Ralph West 
Robey, Ph.D. 149 pages. Prentice-Hall, 
New York. $2.50. A member of the faculty 
at Columbia University, Dr. Robey dis- 
cusses the relation of credit to money and 
urges extensive qualitative analysis of 
credit as a basis for regulation and man- 
agement of the banking system that will 
protect society against the misuse of “fiat” 
purchasing power. 


“We Prannep It Tuat Way.” By Frank 
Knox. 82 pages. Longmans, Green, New 
York. 50 cents. The publisher of The Chi- 
cago Daily News points out the difficulties 
under which business is trying to proceed 
and how in his opinion the Administration 
is responsible for them. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Nickel Plate Plight 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co. (Nickel Plate) declared op- 
erative its plan to extend for three years 
$14,807,000 in 6 per cent notes that ma- 
tured Oct. 1 (Newsweek, Sept. 26) . How- 
ever, only 83.5 per cent of the notes were 
deposited under the plan, and President 
G. D. Brooke, calling for additional de- 
posits, warned that “substantially all” the 
notes must be turned in if the railroad is 
to avoid reorganization under Section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act. Meanwhile, several 
suits were filed in New York Municipal 





Court by persons seeking to force payment 
of the defaulted notes. 


Bird’s Eye View 

“The Story of 9 Years and a Billion and 
a Quarter Dollars” is the title of a leaflet 
being distributed by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. It summarizes 
the company’s financial history for the 
years 1929-1937, showing total income 
earned of $1,261,313,000. Of this amount, 
$591,823,000 or 47 per cent was paid out 
for materials and supplies, transportation, 
plant replacement, taxes, and _ interest; 
$604,344,000 or 48 per cent went to em- 
ployes as wages, group-insurance premi- 
ums, and payments to the employe annuity 
fund; leaving $65,146,000 or 5 per cent 
available for stockholders and future needs. 


New Zephyr 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road ordered a new stainless steel, four-car 
train from the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co. for addition to its Zephyr 
fleet. Features of the new train—scheduled 
for service between Kansas City and St. 
Louis—will include: a small Diesel engine 
in each car to supply light and air con- 
ditioning; a new braking system that 
eliminates the traditional “brake shoe” and 
enables the train to come to a stop from a 
100-mile-an-hour speed within 2,000 feet 
without discomfort to passengers; indirect 


fluorescent lighting that more closely 
simulates daylight than any artificial il- 
lumination yet developed. 


Chain Store Fight 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
is broadening its advertising campaign 
against the Patman Chain-Store Tax Bill 
(NEwsweEEk, Sept. 26). Before the end of 
the month 1,300 newspapers in 39 states 
will have carried the company’s advertise- 
ment criticizing the bill “as a punitive and 
discriminatory tax measure frankly de- 
signed to put chain stores out of business.” 


New French Liner 


After a week of conferences French Line 
directors have decided to build a com- 
panion ship to the Normandie. The new 
ship will be “of about the same tonnage” 
but should “cut easily six to eight hours 
from the Normandie’s time”—more eco- 
nomical boilers should give it a speed of 
34 knots; it will carry 350 more passengers 
than the Normandie’s 1,500. 


Utility Deal 


Paul B. Sawyer, president of National 
Power & Light Co., arranged with Mayor 
Watkins Overton of Memphis, Tenn., for 
the city to purchase the electrical-distribu- 
tion properties of the Memphis Power & 
Light Co., National Power subsidiary. The 
price is $13,500,000, an increase of $500,000 
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over the city’s original bid, but $2,901,419 
less than the company asked. The private 
utility will continue in the natural-gas busi- 
ness in Memphis and will use its new funds 
to retire its funded debt. Local residents 
will benefit when the city takes over, be- 





Wide World 


P. B. Sawyer, utility buyer 


cause the TVA schedule of yardstick rates 
will then go into effect. These are about 
40 per cent iower than the rates now 
charged. 


Newsie Age Limit 

Elisha Hanson, general counsel for the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, last week advised all papers to drop 
newsboys who are under 14 and to ob- 
tain age proofs from other minor em- 
ployes. After a conference with Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, chief of the Federal 
Children’s bureau, Hanson based his ad- 
vice on the “presumption” that the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, effective Oct. 24, 
will allow boys 14 to 16 to sell papers 
after school if no night work is involved. 
When the NRA was outlawed publishers 
in cities of 50,000 or more established a 
14-year-old minimum—still in effect. 


Trends 


Steel-ingot production this week was 
estimated by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at 51.4 per cent of capacity. This 
compares with 47.9 per cent last week and 
63.6 in the corresponding week a year ago. 


Railroad carloadings for the week ended 
Oct. 1 totaled 697,938 cars, a new peak for 
the year, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. This was 3.3 per cent 
higher than the previous week and 17.3 
lower than the corresponding week of 1937. 


Electric output for the week ended Oct. 
1 totaled 2,143,230,000 kilowatt hours, ac- 
cording to the Edison Electric Institute, a 
decline of less than 1 per cent from the 











previous week, but almost 6 per cent less 
than the same week a year ago. 


Advertising activity, as estimated by 
Printers’ Ink, increased 3.7 per cent in 
August over July, after allowing for sea- 
sonal variation. The August total, how- 
ever, was 16.5 per cent less than in the 
same month of 1937. 


Telephones in service increased by 83,500 
in September for all principal subsidiaries 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. In September last year 99,400 phones 
were added. 


Industrial production as measured by the 
seasonally adjusted index of the Federal 
Reserve Board advanced two points to 90 
in September, according to preliminary 
figures. This is thirteen points over the 
second-quarter average and the highest 
level since October 1937. 





AVIATION 


Toward 100% Safety: 
Altimeter Opens New Chapter 





in Transport History 


The little white-tailed Boeing transport 
which United Air Lines uses for a flying 
laboratory scudded above the Hudson 
River last Sunday morning past Manhat- 
tan’s crowded water front. In its cabin 
half a dozen aeronautical and radio engi- 
neers sat with eyes trained on two instru- 
ments mounted above a workbench strewn 
with radio gear. One of the instruments 
was an ordinary barometric altimeter 
showing the plane’s altitude above sea 
level. The other, labeled “Terrain Clear- 
ance Indicator,” also carried a dial face 
marked off in feet of altitude. 

For a few minutes as the plane flew 
along above the river, the hands of both 
instruments pointed steadily at “900.” 
Then, as the big George Washington 
Bridge flashed past beneath, the pointer 
on the TC Indicator flicked to “650.” Pilot 
Little swung the plane due west. As it 
crossed the high bluffs of the Palisades the 
TC reading dropped to “580,” then flicked 
still lower as the plane swept over build- 
ings, hills, even clumps of trees. All this 
time the barometric altimeter still indi- 
cated “900.” 

On board the plane, Peter Sandretto, 
young superintendent of United Air Lines’ 
communications laboratory, explained the 
new gadget which at last gives the pilot a 
direct measure of his height above the 
ground. Its principle is not new. For many 
years steamships have sounded the waters 
beneath them by measuring the time it 
takes a sound wave to travel from the 
ship’s hull to the bottom and return as an 
echo. Experiments have been made using 
similar sound-wave devices in the air, but 
they were heavy and bulky, and the roar 








of the engines limited their range to about 
200 feet. Planes drilling through fog at 
200 miles an hour should have warning of 


rising ground thousands of feet beneath them. 


Substituting radio waves for sound 
waves was proposed at least ten years ago. 
But the experts agreed that success would 
depend on using ultra short waves. (For 
one thing, such waves would be the only 
ones that could not be upset by static.) 
And ten years ago radio engineers had not 
yet learned to work in the ultra-short wave 
bands. Progress, however, has been rapid. 
And two years ago Sandretto convinced 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories the time 
was ripe for tackling the project. 

As they have worked it out, a low-power 
transmitter sends out a continuous radio 
wave from a tiny antenna under the 
plane’s right wing. A twin antenna under 
the left wing picks up both the direct wave 
and its “echo” from the ground beneath 
the plane. The wave and its echo both 
travel at 186,000 miles a second, so the 
lag between them at the receiver is in- 
finitesimal. But it is enough to cause “in- 
terference,” and the Terrain Clearance 
Indicator automatically measures it and 
translates it into feet of altitude. 





Significance 


Engineers call the new instrument the 
most important contribution to air safety 
since the development, twelve years ago, 
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The higher the plane the 

longer the lag at antenna B between 
the radio wave and its echo 











of the radio course beacon. Barometric 
altimeters are of little use in mountainous 
country once the pilot wanders off his 
course. The Terrain Clearance Indicator, 
by telling the pilot his actual height—not 
above sea level, but above the ground be- 
neath him—will immediately warn him 
whenever “the ground starts climbing up 
after him.” At least six major crashes in 
the last three years were of the type 4 
TC Indicator might have prevented. 
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SIDESHOW 


How to Dunk— 


Boston: Dunking may be out of order 
at formal dinners, but it’s proper pro- 
cedure at informal house parties or at 
little snack gatherings after the theatre, 
advises Mrs. Gertrude Binney Kay, head 
of the drama department at Emerson 
College. But dunking is “never correct 
unless you hold the doughnut between 
your thumb and third finger of your 
right hand. All other forms are crude.” 











Confectionately Yours— 


Oct. 22, the nation celebrates its eight- 
eenth annual Sweetest Day. Slogans are: 
“Be Sweet to Everyone—and Someone in 
Particular”; “Give Some Sweet Remem- 
brance, a Gift to Express the Sentiment of 
the Day.” As might be suspected, Sweetest 
Day is sponsored by the National Confec- 
tioners Association. 


Pay as You Go— 


Chester, Pa.: George Miller hopes to 
patent his new automobile gadget, a “de- 
preciation meter.” It prevents an engine 
from running until the price of wear and 
tear for the next mile has been inserted. 
Thus, when the car becomes worn out, 
the owner has the money for a new one. 


Singers and Swingers— 


New York: Following opera perform- 
ances at the Manhattan Center (formerly 
the Manhattan Opera House) this fall, 
there will be free dancing in the theatre 
to jitterbug band music. 


War Profits— 


Leeds, England: At the height of the 
war scare, Henry Varley began digging 
a 9-foot trench in his back yard where 
the family could hide during air raids. 
He uncovered a coal mine and dug out 2 
tons. This week the seam still appeared 
far from exhaustion. 


Fellow Workers— 


Brooklyn: Malicious males in Ester 
Brown’s office persistently opened the 
window in cold weather, turned the electric 
fan directly on her, and even tore out the 
radiator near her desk. This “atrocious, 
wicked, and extremely criminal” con- 
spiracy, she complains, caused her to catch 
cold and lose her $35-a-week clerk’s job, 
which she’d held for sixteen years. She is 
suing for $50,000. 


Small Fry— 


Irvington, N.J.: Edwin Rogers, 6, 
charged that an ice-cream truck, driven 
“in the manner of a Hindu juggernaut,” 
crashed into his express wagon (worth 
$5.98), and sued for $50. 
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The sensational Crosley Fiver has delighted 
Ti WU millions. Clever engineers add another tube, 
N D develop more efficiency, and house it in a 


| beautiful molded plastic 


cabinet to make it the 

sensational 1939 radio in 

E performance and price— 

the new “‘SIXER”’ at the 

RHE same price as the “‘Fiver’’. 
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See Crosley dealers for other 
startling values. Push button 
radio at $9.99; complete portable 
push button radio phonograph 
at $24.95. 


THE CROSLEY 
RADIO CORP. 
CINCINNATI 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 
President 


Prices i 
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but we just wanted to remind you about your Christmas 
shopping . . . and make a suggestion for a convenient way 
of completing your list early. 


Why not give Newsweek to all your friends this year. 
Its different, advanced editorial slant . . . news projection 
with news significance . . . make it a gift that is appreciated 
in these changing times. 


Its coverage of varied interests make it appropriate for 
young or old . . . the Christmas rates make it one of the 
most economical gifts you can purchase . . . but best of all, 
giving Newsweek relieves YOU of the strain of Christmas 
shopping. 


Check over the Christmas gift offer outlined below. Then 
just send us your Christmas list with your own name and 
address at the bottom. Note on the list whether you wish a 
gift card sent. Your gift subscriptions will be mailed to 
arrive just in time for Christmas. 


* 
One 1 yr. subscription ............ $4 Three 1 yr. subscriptions ..... $8 
Two 1 yr. subscriptions ........ $6 Additional subscriptions 
EF UD dcsuiselraipsaniaiiien $2.60 
* 


BORROMEO UA AANA ATOM ANAT AONE 


Send your order NOW to F. D. Pratt, Circ. Mgr. News- 
week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Perspective 


’ 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Chestnuts Redivivus 


= news was made the 
other day when the President, accompanied 
by a professor of forestry, discovered some 
small regrowths of chestnut trees on the 
Hyde Park estate. This is cheering news 
for those of us who, as youngsters, used to 
heave sticks and stones into the high 
branches as soon as the nip of October 
opened the burrs. The reappearance of 
this favorite after the blight which swept 
it from our countryside is heavy with 
sentiment. 

Less exhilarating is the news of the 
reappearance of an economic chestnut 
blighted by the New Deal attack on 
Hoover in 1932. 

The Administration is seriously worried 
about low farm prices. Secretary Wallace 
has suggested new processing taxes as a 
remedy, but he is thoroughly aware that 
there is little prospect for their enactment 
—that an Administration which has grown 
to depend so heavily upon big city ma- 
jorities will do anything to avoid this 
direct method of shifting income from 
industrial workers to farmers. 

And so Mr. Wallace has also thought- 
fully suggested the cure of subsidy—in 
particular a subsidy for the increased 
domestic consumption of cotton. Political- 
ly, the subsidy-cure would be far more 
satisfactory than processing-tax enactment 
since it would shift once more the losses 
of a large group to the relatively small 
group that pays income taxes. Also it 
would subsidize not only the producers of 
cotton but the consumers of cotton, and 
two subsidies are better than one, political- 
ly speaking. 

That this course would bear a resem- 
blance to Mr. Hoover’s farm remedies 
would, of course, be awkward. Still we 
may expect the Administration’s embar- 
rassment to be minimized by the in- 
vention of new and toney aliases for this 
policy. The “socialization of losses,” to 
mention one, has already been suggested. 

Some years ago a European economist 
said that the United States had a partial 
socialism—the socialization of debt. That 
began in the Hoover Administration with 
the RFC. But the “socialization of losses” 
is a step further. It anticipates the debt 
and takes it over before it becomes a debt. 
Government purchase of suits from the 
clothing industry and the proposal to 
subsidize manufacture of cotton cloth are 
examples of this idea. Perhaps, if price 
fixing in the coal industry fails, producers 
will ask the government to buy surplus 


coal, although it will be pretty hard to 
determine the surplus when it is principally 
underground. And who knows what other 
purchases on the part of government may 
suggest themselves? 

But if you are a 100 per cent New 
Dealer you will believe that the plan to 
subsidize cotton production is a brand- 
new idea and hasn’t any relation to any 
other remedies that ever failed to work 
before. 





Saber Rattling 
Ir Charles R. Hook, president of 


the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, were to attend a meeting of employers 
in a foreign country and were to shout to 
the international delegates assembled there 
that American labor unionists were at- 
tempting to impose Communism upon the 
United States, Washington would roundly 
condemn him for rattling the saber. And 
yet when the Beau Sabreur of labor, John 
L. Lewis, appearing before the Interna- 
tional Labor Congress in Mexico City not 
so long ago, declared that American em- 
ployers were attempting to bring about 
Fascism in the United States and that the 
great corporations were the enemies of the 
workers of the whole earth, he went with- 
out public reprimand. Nor was there, so 
far as anyone knows, any rebuke for Mr. 
Edwin S. Smith of the NLRB, who, at 
that same Congress, delivered himself of 
sentiments appropriate to a labor leader 
addressing a group of strikers, despite 
the fact that as a quasijudicial officer of 
the United States he is morally obligated 
to observe a strict neutrality as between 
employer and employe. 

And all of this took place at a time 
when the relations between our government 
and that of Mexico were exceedingly 
strained, when the presence of responsible 
Americans lauding the President of Mex- 
ico and his regime could hardly be expect- 
ed to create any impression except that 
either there was hopeless disunion in the 
national Administration of this country, or 
that the vigorous language of Secretary 
Hull in defense of the rights of American 
citizens in Mexico did not mean what it 
said. 

In December, the United States is to 
participate in a Pan-American conference 
of nations at Lima, Peru. Our influence in 
that conference ought to be directed 
towarcl the fostering of a solidarity of feel- 
ing among the nations on our side of the 
world. If, however, the South American 
countries are led to believe that Mexico can 
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with impunity defy the legitimate demands 
of the United States for the protection of 
the property of our citizens, that defiance 
will spread to other Latin American coun. 
tries, corroding, as it goes, the ties of 
friendship and sympathy that have been 
so painstakingly woven in recent years, 
And we will certainly invite it if we permit 
the impression to prevail that the legitj- 
mate demands of our government are 
simply the expression of a few selfish ex. 
ploiters of labor and recognized enemies of 
American institutions. 


The Story of the C.1.0. 
With the coming of the NRA in 


1933, American labor entered upon the 
most significant era in its history. The need 
for and the inevitability of industrial 
unionism was one of the most striking con- 
clusions of the NRA days—a conclusion 
which induced even the A.F. of L. to 
suffer the creation of the C.I.0. in 1935. 
The phenomenal growth of the C.1.0., its 
inevitable conflict with the parent organi- 
zation, its weaknesses and its tribulations 
are the subject of a book, “The Story of 
the C.L.0.,” by Benjamin Stolberg. 

Mr. Stolberg is a man of strong feelings 
and of incisive utterance, and bitter criti- 
cism has come from the Left about the 
story told in his book. He is, however, a 
sophisticated reporter of labor affairs, a 
man of integrity and an uncompromising 
advocate of industrial unionism. And for 
these reasons his fear of Stalinist in- 
fluences in the ranks of American labor is 
not to be lightly brushed aside with the 
familiar cry of “Red-baiting.” He rolls up 
an amazing array of names, dates and 
circumstances to substantiate his thesis. 

That the growth of the C.1L.O. has been 
seriously checked is apparent. Of the 
$,000,000 members of the C.L.O., only 
1,200,000 had kept their assessments up to 
date by March 1938. The loss of the fight 
in Little Steel, the depression and chiefly 
the Stalinist disruption Stolberg names as 
causes. Stolberg sees no chance of either 
collaboration or amalgamation between the 
C.L.0. and the A.F. of L. He does not ex- 
pect independent political action in 1940 
and finds the political potentialities of the 
C.1.0. severely limited by the opposition 
of the A.F. of L. to Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, by the infiltration into various 
local politico-labor organizations of Stalin- 
ists and by the increasing confusion of 
New Deal policies. He believes that the 
C.1.0. has a distinct place in politics, but 
that its strength is impaired in exactly the 
proportion to which it permits the in- 
filtration into its ranks of men who are 
“neither Red nor Communist nor labor,” 
but the avowed partisans and agents of a 
foreign state. 

Here ir a book indispensable to an un- 
derstanding of the industrial and political 
scene. 
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Critical hy tient .* Mt AMERICAN PhE pe 


Because Newsweek is an inexhaustible source of accurate news 
and news significance, trustworthy forecasts and authoritative opin- 
ion, it has been accepted by the world’s most critical audience... 
the American press. 
Every one of Newsweek's nineteen departments has received news- 
paper recognition, for every department has earned the right of 
acceptance. 
During August 1938, a typical month, more than 150 newspapers 
with a combined circulation of about 10,000,000, published news 
from Newsweek's columns .. . news so vital to their readers as to 
demand space in their pages. 
Striking as these figures are, they are even more impressive when 
it is remembered that Newsweek has no publicity bureau. News- 
papers seek news from Newsweek of their own volition, because 
they know that all cf Newsweek is based on authoritative knowledge. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS 


»wsweek’s acceptance by America’s editors is a striking 
timonial to the quality of Newsweek's editorial columns 

- which, in turn, is responsible for the excellent quality 
id high advertising responsiveness of its audience of 
ver 300,000 above-average families. So is it surprising 
at during the summer inonths of July and August,1938, 
’3 new advertisers contracted for space in Newsweek ? 
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THE OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOL ON THE “SANTA ROSA,” “SANTA PAILILA.” “SANTA ELENA” AND “SANTA LUCIA” 


LUXURIOUS GRACE “SANTA” LINERS HAVE ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS, 
EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH, AND OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOLS 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., New York; Boston; 
Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1938 by Grace Line Inc. 





